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ABSTRACT 

A village in the rural area of India—Klshan Garhi — 
Is studied in this visually oriented social studies unit designed for 
higher education students. Concerned with the contemporary condition 
of human society rather than the historical evolution of the third 
world, this unit deals with the process of rural spcial change and 
the interaction of technology, society^ and culture, A major 
objective of the comparative approach used is to reveal not only 
change, illustrating that innovative ideas and practices have 
penetrated developing countries, but also to present visual data 
illustrating how the quality of life has improved for the majority of 
villagers. An innovative approach combines a contrasting study of 
visual materials. Pictures were taken from Kishan Garhi showing 
evidence of change between the anthropologist's two visits the 
first in 1951^ and the latter in 1968, The major portion of the 
document provides a list of slides along with interpretations on 
changes in technology, society^ and culture; women's roles j castes 
and occupations; agricultural operations; and village architecture. 
In addition^ a brief introduction to the project and to the slides is 
given^ and a list of slides and published materials included* 
Accompanying slides are available from Foreign Area Materials Center^ 
State Education Department, 60 East a2nd Street^ New York^ New York 
10017. (SJM) 
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One of tiie fashions of the times ia North Airierican acadeiuia 
these days is ©spousal o£ the cause of innovation. That there 
should be such widespread enthusiasiii ior "innovative" change ixi 
American colleges and universities is perhaps understandable when 
one reflects upon the capacity of these institutional transplants 
from medieval Europe to resist iiieaniugf ul and significant change, 
iiike niQcherhood and the flag, furthermore, it is easy to be in 
favor of innovation because it has obvioualy des.Li-able qualities,, 
sach as freshness^ challenge, stinmlation, and creativity* and 
it is iinpossible to define in any PL^rationally meaniLngf ul v/ay. 
Innovation means literally anything new. This simply begs the 
question, for v/hat may be new in one place is old hat in another, 

Wotwithstanding these definitional Froblems and institu- 
tional liniitationa, it is clear that tiiere is innovation in 
American coiieges and universities- -or at least that change 
does occur on college and univeraicy campuses and in college 
and university classrooms. It is also now clear to us that much 
of what is generally regarded as "innovative" in dollege and 
university teaching has occurred in those subject matter areas 
which oonstitUite the traditional core of higher education in 
American society, at least as far as the social acienae and 
hua^^anistic disciplines are ccmcerned, I rafar to the conven- 
tional and long--standing preTCCupatlon with the historical evolu-' 
tiori of Western civiliMtion and its more recent aevelopment on 
the fJortii American continent* Those whoae intellectual intar- 
^^^m take thain beyonu th@ historical and geographical confines 
^^E'leotern aivili:iation to a concern with tiie heritage and 



• CO n*;e;f; penary ennd5. t: 1 o'^ 'ihe m.^ ^k'-.l-y of. rvnkind v'ho occupy the 
Third Wo-ld of AfrLoa, ■ mrd La-uin Ame^rica are too 

littlG identiflocl with or tounhrad b^/ ^'Innonrative" ideas and 
practicesi, 

With tMs cqiicem as a TOrkiug hypotbesia^ the Foreign Area 
Materials center, and its organxKatior.al crponsora, the National 
Council of Aseuclations for Intarrxa tionnl Studies and the New 
Xork State Education Dtapartment" s Contar for Internationail Pro- 
grams and Comparative St-aies^ Bovyht s'lnport ■erom the Insti- 
tute o^! XntGrnat^onai r'^-nr?iee at th-; y,s. Cf.Siae of S&jcation 
for a project to eKplore more fully tha ©Htent to which "inno- 
vative" ideae and practices !iavQ in fact penetrated Asian, Afri- 
can^ and other Third world stndies and to stinmlate interest in 
iiiore creative or imagiYiative approacJ^eo to the study of the 
societiQs and tradlfclons of thase region rs of the worM so long 
neglected by our coJJ.egfas and uiilvaroities.. While wo believe 
that our working hypothesis han bec.n .confirTOd by this explora- 
tion^ we hav« also foimd a number of individuals and instltutioiis 
experimenting with what '-oiild be rega^rdsd, at least. In some 
circles, ao "innovative" approaches to the study of AaiStf Afri- 
ca, and otiier parts of the Third World, [^hat we have discovered 
is described in a publication of the Foreign Area Materials 
Center, SjuMints^oaoher^i^^^a^ 

mmMMm^^^JM&mmm^S.M§i}£mlM^ i^mc occasional Piiblica- 
tion wo. 19„ New YorJcs UDiversity of the state' of New York and 
National Council of Associatdoiis of International Studies, 1972). 
Q The other principal objective of, this project is to encourage 
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World, v.'e are attempting to do this in several ways^ incluaing 
widespread dissemination of tft# auide just mentioned, a series 
of cmfGrences for teachers and students (of which the first 
was a national conference held at the Johnson Foundation confer- 
ence centar in Kacine, Wiscousin^ on «>The Third World and the 
American ColleQe student in the 1&7 0"S3 Opportunities for Inno- 
vation in Undergraduate Education^" £ollow<2d by regional confer- 
ences organiaed by member associations of mhZB) . In addition, 
we ii&ve sought to stimulate intsriast in more creative approachsa 
to study of Asian and African sualetiey arid traditionci throisgii 
the development of three "model units of whioh tiiis is one. 

Thio unit, prepared by Professor MuKlm Marriott of tlie Depart- 
a^enfc of Anthropology at the University or Chicago^ is concerned 
with the process q£ rural social change and the intej-action of 
technology^ society, and culture. It is baaed upon contrastive 
visuai materials taJcen from a single NO£th Indioii village over 
a time span of almost two decades, Ths other two "model uiiits»» 
are concet-n^a with the development of a topology of the history 
of liidiari civilization through its cities^ baaed on a series of 
8 miliiineter loop films, and preparatiori of an Indian urban prob- 
lem-solving exerciof^ ^revolving around the basic requirementQ of 
*'S-paca" and "shelter" in an urban enviromiient. 

These tlaree "model units'^ were selected for development as 
a par^ of the office of Iducation-supported project because they . 
encorap&ss some basic themes in human society of a global nature. 
One of these themes is the phenomeriOii of social and teGhnological 
change in rural saciety in the Third Worlds graphically demon- 
ErJc^^^ "modal unitit by Pirofesaor Marriott, which under- 

SSWeS in vivid and direct fashion the a^yth that aiiird world 



soaieties are stagnant and unchanging, 

Whilo all three ^'model units" deal vfith cartain basia thames 
in human aociety and will^ wa hope^ bm suggestive of ways in 
which similar approaches nilght be developed in studying other 
societies or other periods of human history, they also reflect 
differing ideas or practices which are being mora and more widely 
used in college and university teaching* Two of the three "model 
units" involve uee of visual materials, until recently a relative 
rarity in college or university classrooms. The "model unit" on 
the history of Indian cities^ furthermore, involves use of 8 milli- 
meter loop films, a visual medium still relatively unknown in 
colleges and universities in the social sciences and humanities, 
although widely used in elementary and secondary schools and in 
the teaching of the natural sciences. 

The urban problam-solving exercise is baaed upon active par^ 
tieipation of students in a simulated situation, reflecting the 
growing interest in games and simulations as a new mode of college 
teaching which once again is far more widely used at the secon- 
dary school level. And all three "model units" are susceptible 
to use through the "Inquiry method" which relies on active parti- 
cipation of etudenta in developing their own hypotheses and 
genera lizati ens rather than deriving them from the lectures of 
the professor and the textbooks he assigns. This mode of learn- 
ing appears to achieve a deeper and more lasting understanding 
on the part of students / than more conventional educational ap* 
proaches which are taaeed on the proposition that the teacher in- 
structs and the student absorbs whatever wisdom the teacher h^s 

*^^^*fer. 
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civilization. We have chosen India as the substantive focus of 

these "model units" partly because o£ its intrinsic importauca 
historically and in contGinporary terms and partly beaauae of 
the potentially rich range of resources available for fas.^ioning 
thase kinds of "moael units," But as we have suygisatad, the 
tiie^aes with which these "mod«l units'^ deal are not in any sense 
confined to India nor indeed to the 'xhird world, but are truly 
global in character „ Consequently^ we hope taat tiie prepara- 
tion o£ these niodal units will iialp to sci.nuiate and inapire 
other college and university teachers to develop tiioir own 
"model units^" drav?iag upon some of tiieae idi-a.-s but certainly 
also incorporating their own ideas and knowledge oi otner socie- 
ties and traditiona. 

It is in this spirit that we make bold to offer "WiOdel 
mita" o£ any sort to college and university teachers and stu- 
dents. College processors have been traditionally resistant to 
the notion that anyone other tiian themselves^ for use in their 
own classrooms^ is capable of "paciwagirigs' units or curriculmn 
material. This is based on the proposition that college and 
university teachers should be active and prodijctive scholars 
ana that the process of creative scholarship leads natuially to 
creativa teaching based upon the individual prof essor* s own 
scholarly pursuits. While it is by no means clear just how 
widespread in fact this proposition is, we seek not to chal- 
lenge It through the preparation of these ^'modffii uriits." our 
primary objective is in challenging and stiriuilating college 
and university teachers to develop their own ""Dioael miits," 
►^-*;'h<ath^'r they be inspired by these "lAcdel units" or 'oy creative 
"^Ldeag; incie^andentiy arrived at. 
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' We owe an obvious debt of gratitude to McKim Marriott for 
allowing us to take advantage of his creativity as a teacher 
and the unusual resources which he has personally accumulated 
from his studies of the process of rural social change in India. 
He undertook to put his material in a form which would make it 
possible to be shared with others in the face of many other 
demanding and important claims on his time. 

As in all other activities of the Foreign Area Materials 
Center, Edith Ehrman, Manager of the FAMC, and Kathleen Hale, 
Editorial Assistant at PAMC, have played a key role. Finally, 
I should like to acknowledge with thanks the very welcome sup- 
port for the entire project, of which this "model unit" is a 
part, from the Institute of International Studies of the U.S. 
Office of Education, 

Hard Morehouse 
pirector. Center for Inter- 
national Programs and com- 
parative studies. State 
Education Department, Uni- 
versity of the state of 
New York 

President, National Council 
of Associations for Inter- 
hatlonal Studies 

New York 
August, 1972 
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■^:.a,■rcuCJ*. ,,z.'.j.-.^y' J. lid ^ ;u..c:<l;:r.:M.o e. c.^iuiaet, ■.iQ.cCiS ur ^aru ^ 

c^.z.c^r'aivi, ,.,v;;-, o:... .;s-.^out ■ . .^.I l <^ i<oa.s.^sty .-.nt; t::':;/,:>.u\.tiiVvi staa arts 
l,-xavx>^-cn to i^y tU€y ^ ^'.y j:f^a;.q ^>um co. But the oXldea a;-a aiso 

V.j/r; t,,:.. „, corp . a tv„,.,,i ., ,^<x-h pw,a,isj,\ic 200 yi;iuL.tsK; w»3re 

dra-^/Vi wa;., -j jc . ^.^ .r. c 5-,3 a.i o.o;,aQc .J.;.. icaeXf j-^ad not to illuaiirat:© 
auy A:».i.',r,..i.. p,.;.-;,j;. snjeM .>ja^= yj;,,;,;^^;.^ to obtiorve and record 

yii&ri'/ a .uj ..e^ ... . . u:.:.;aj;a., v?tv..,.c;i oi: t-^k sooial axid caltUj-al lif® 
Oj.: Ci a,uui^^\,nc 7.; ; tii 7:vuw;,i' .kiia::,'^^ j?iiQtograpby was bagun 

Ci.-M.rv.,.j r-;^ov- -^JvO :=aac::--';-.r.d"-.:.;i.i;£ fj.ajiis ware 

ultiw;.t:eiy ^.^^c:..^:d "JB i!;Oiicli3 o,:; p -a:-cicipE,nt oijservatian and 

pui-t-o;. - tull_/ ,,v..,,i^; :uitensivQiv s^jo^ja 'the e^:cho;^ing of i,:;iforina- 
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In the wintei: of 1968-69,* At that tlm#, about 4^500 frames were 
ex^sed <3^500 blaak*and--whita dicing 20 weeks^ 1,000 color during 
m±K weeks) ^ as part o£ a rapid resurvey of social and cultural 
instltutiona that had been atudled 18 yaars earlier. 

The present selection of vlaual documents from the corpus of 
5,800 frames was determined by the single purpose o£ showing evidence 
of continuity and change in the technology, social organization, and 
culture of the village between the anthropologist's two visits. Of 
course, not everything about technology, social organisation, and 
culture can be captured in still picturees some aspects could have 
been captured only as sounds, words, moving pictures, diagrams, num- 
bers^ etc- And not every si|pii£icant picturable thing was in fact 
pictured during ttie anthropologiat's visits* But an effort has 
been made to sample the village scene widely and to pair earlier 
<1 951*52) and later <1 968-69) pictures wherever possible. These 
pairs can be viewed either in sequence^ using one projector, or 
3ide*by-side^ using two projectors. The side*by*side arrangement 
Is especially recommended, but the accompanying verbal notes can 
be used in either fashion^ 

The same ccmparative set of earlier-and*later slides can be 
used for many othor lectures^ discussions, oar ejcplorations. Two 
full-scale examples of other arrangemente are offered, one dealing 



Field work was supported in 1950-52 by a grant from the social 
Science Research Council, The restudy in 1968-69 was made 
possible by a >ulbright-Hays Center Faculty fellowship^ 
No.CFHS-OaaoO, a U*S. Government grant under P,L.87-256* 
The author alone is responsible for the findings and the 
views expressed. 



ui^h \,Qj,Qn^ir^ c^authc.: v^ich ca-iti^s aad occupations, Again 

wj:/cn^i:. .Uis^ ngeme?< \.wo tii"cmrna'civG sub-arrangeiuancs of the 

a£.u^^ a-e: oxSmrBd, one m chG form of a 11b% or ir^ventory 

or r.j.ci wUalr L.ambexa^ worj^^ the other in cha form of yitatements 

a^aut ^yp:,cal a^.i^ ^^:.:alationsiiips a.ag^^y persons of th^ same or dif- 
i:^ron-t Cc,rs^'.:-3. ':^Lo nia:/ v/^.u.. CO davis^ liis ami further rear- 

ra.-g^,.,c:.c u.: L.-.u^- uariaL^.i ViCU prMii^lly by claBc^b^ but by occiipa- 
^loaii ;r;;i^^^^^c,iai; ii- i'Min-iaiL^;/ of 1 of ^^Caoites and Cccupa-" 

Gcu'V. r^iffer M^.t ^^cn-hA rr;r:, ^^iff viovr:hu:;r; ov t:i^33u visual 

^^"^'.^■'-^^^ •'-^^ - ai,^i^:LcaU:vV..cv: ^uaiiig va-.: i^^^jkgrounaa as 
t:i.w.ju o-r:ir^-->^ 1 Eiaid to FCQ'i^ o,im oould also aeleoL and 

Oj.: I Aiv^^ uct ;:; uL ? . - r, or bcoi2v n^uri Uui-^ai; and aostuiras^ ehn^ jljch 

ZC* i.M Vlj o ^""u.iCi d i;.:C^ :% lOll H 

CvAa :;oc:.4 KiHAt a /^i.^ql^i piccuj:^ fxta iiifcc many clif- 

cuc^c.... ..Ci^^a^rc^^^ aiQu 'i^aawors many ciifiJexant 

^ jMnm t-o. 22,. 2or i-xampl<i^ telld sometiiing 

c^.^^c^a^ xwurlO^ ACu^. oaawyriuj .jii^ raid iaconouiic claos^ A vgortiwhile 

1.;. 40 tc^k^; a aiiiglt^ oiidu disgyi^^ J.on o£ rill 

gj^|^»^= - -.:o;:^ ...iiiOi. it aivj;;r cOut^.l.i^.^ refoifriiig to^^ak In ono^s mind 



ferent meanings. In so doing, one viill be exemplifying the common 
anthropological observation that any one part of culture or bit of 
social behavior ia likely to have many meanings, to fit within 
connected larger systems and patterns. 

Should this initial set of visual documents prove useful to 
others in study and research, the author would add further slides 
illustrative of areas of life that are relatively neglected here— 
the individual biography from childhood to old age, marriage and 
family life, the festival year, etc. 
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A GSIhEI^ATICK 0? CHAJ3G1S TICHNOLOGY^ S0C1W£Y j AND CULTURE ■ 

Kiahan Garhi aould be taken in 1951*52 as an average^ conserva- 
tive Koruh Indian village* Althoucrh located in the econcmically 
bGt=c<sr--thaM-av.j:rcLc;e yastern districts of Uttar Pradash^ its par** 
riQuiar ^^^uare qHq of land does not mn'joy the benefits of canal 
Water f^oin /cha Gaao^^s or Juinna rivers * or any other special advan* 
tagG ojS fi^axvaass to transport^ industry^ or educational facilities, 
Althoi>gh its cixatauce is only 100 mile?i from tli^ anergetia capital 
OS: th€^^ netrj i.ation at New Delhi ^ ^nu nuiaa less from the growing rtis-^ 
trict tov/n of AX Lgarh^ the village is itself £ive miles away from the 
n€fa:r^sc itiutor rgad a£*d sevi^n from any raiivjay. The agricultural 
tochno loc-y oi iih^ v ,;.ilage dapendea in 195 J^52 entirely on th^ power 
of ha^^d >;.r.d iiOo£ . The largely laudless villages popalation of laborer 
and artioi..ia oryaiiii^ad mostly arouad 68 small peasant farms 

avarmging ni;:' ac:;e^^ ©achj over v;Uom atood a dOEGii landlords {Mar* 
riotc^ -GocxLil St^^acuure a:r.d Change i^i a V^W^ Villagers %9U2^^ 

X caoi^Q t'O c;.udy Kish^u Garhi in particular because of its 
antl^^uti j-^y c,ad its disijlay of a compleK^ old*style economic 

a*'i6 hocic.L OA:ganxzhKxon of mcUiy agrarian classoSj, castes^ and 
occvApatioDS, living thara in ^951--S2^ X found traces of a sense of 
coinAunity in chc villagci^s vigorcas or^aniration by kinship and 
marriage, arid /.n t£:e vivid cult\^i:a of its largely nonliterate folk 
relic/io.! CSue i^.aj'jrlMtt^ "Little COimviunities in an. indiganoiis Civi- 
liuiAU-on^'e tQDS)^ nut I rayad also a soarcity of foodi, a great 
^.uic,,.nt Cii: lu^;al c.Vid ;politiual Ci^Aflict for etatiQiS^ and inuch ami- 
ratio:.;* by villa^wr;^ agarciii^ig ^or a l%mm deap^rata f^ybsistenc^ 
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and a ',>Jo.rthae3r i.ife e.lsatv'hero. N!any villagers impaored me to help 
them survive in the village or to leave it CMari-iott^ "Technolog- 
ical Change in Oysrdeveloaed Riaral 7\xq&s, 1952a) . 



years later in 1968-6 9, I regarded the prospect with soiiie misgivings. 
Eural "Commnnity Development Projects" shad become a wajor program of 
the state government daring my absence, beginning in 1952 (aa de- 
scribed in Albert Mayer, Pilot Project^^India^ . 1958), but i knew 
that, in previous years^, governiTiei.ital officers and their programs had 
rarely penetrated efffictlvely this far from the motorablQ road, when 
programs had come, their intentions had often been sutaverted or dis- 
torted by mistrustful villagers-' Published worica on rural India 
between 1952 and 1968 focuased on what goTCrnmental programs were 
trying to achieve: officlaj. reports on these prcgrams ware predicta- 
bly optiinistic^ but reports by journalists and academic observers 
were critical not merely of tlie failure of these prograriis to meet 
their targets, but also of the limited social goals of thesQ pro- 
grams and the elite bias in tlie implementation. <2\fi example of this 
critical literature is Dube^ ZMMlm^cmmi^M^i2MMmj:.^*<, 1S58) . 
Foreign govarnmental assifStance had been subs tantialj, and a Ford 
Foundation-aided do«bling of the intensity of rural extension work 
ia "package plan") had been instituted for all of Aligarh district 
during the 1960»s; but the results after five years had been assessed 
as digappointing, and the Pord Foundation had withdrawn its partici- 
pation by 1960. 0»'S^ officials in New Delhi told me that they avoided 
taking visitors to xm:al Uttar Pradesh ?jecaT2se they regarded it as 
"the Mississippi of India-" Published analyses of national economic 
4.„^^^g generally projected a growth of populaticn, continued poverty. 



When an opportunity came for me to restudy the xjillage 18 
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I therefore had negative expectations when preparing to return 
to Kishan Garbi village in 1968, Assuming a static technology ana a 
growing population, I thought that I woulfi f infl increasing hunger, 
dissatisfaction, arid conflict in the village, Kith quickeiied eniigra- 
tion, there might well be di organisation of fainiliesa and a dissolu- 
tion of -the proud peaaantiy into a rural or urban ■proletariat. With 
the devaluing of rural life presumed t-s accompany these processes, 
1 eKpQcted tiiat the village cultiara of 19S1 would be in decline^ 
if not in total diejeaapect- 

What I found in fact to exist in the village could be presented 
like so many previous reportB as a aampariaon with specific govern- 
mental targets for technological development, or as a contrast with 
what I^, an outsider^ aiight ideally wish to exist in the village 
socially or econoraically. I have chosen instead to proceed empiri- 
cally, coinpariiig a broad range of things seen in 1968-69 with a 
local baseline""a siinilar range of thiugs seen in the same village 
during 1931-32, The followring selection of views is therefore arranged 
as a sejcies of pfiired .compariaons xn many aspecta of life spanning 
a generation in the history of the village of Kishan Gar hi. 
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TECBNOLOGY AND ICONOWY 
As Irrigation 
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Shortage of water supply 
and ©f energy in 1951 kap4 
food production at a low 
rate. Most fields re* 
mained idle and empty 
after the March harvest. 

Water supplied by irri-* 
gation is essential to 
agriculture in the plains 
of northern India and 
Pakistan. Biver water e 
are partly diverted into 
canals p but reach fields 
only in certain favored 
areas, canals do not 
reach the t^illage of 
Kishan Garhi in north* 
ern 



Wells are essential to 
Riost North Indir.n agri- 
culture. In 1951 more 
than 40 wells were in 
use on Kishan Garhi vil* 
lage*s H50 acres of 
fields* The wells were 
dug by hand in the soft 
alluvial soil. Dug 
wells collapse after a 
fei^ years ^ h^javeri 
therefore dug wells 
in I the ISSO^s were 
being lined with brick 
and concrete as fast as 
^hm cultivators could 
Qf f ord to do this* But 
BiO wells could not raise 
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At the same sea son a gen- 
eration later, fields are 
already plowed, sown with 
the next crop, and chan* 
nelad for watering, Thes 
are signs of a more eff i* 
cient, productive agri* 
ire. 



Although about 30 inches 
of rain falls yearly, 
it falls only during 
three summer months, yet 
the warm, sunny climate 
can grew crops through 
12 months # i£ water is 
supplied. In this Jan- 
uary scene, the higher 
and unwatered land in 
the foreground is bare 
because it is without 
water* The green fields 
below in the distance 
produce throughout the 
winter, because they are 
irrigated. 
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enaagh water in lea-cfter 
bucket ds:a\^n up by bul- 
].QCks with ropes from a 
dapun Qf 35 to 45 fe^t^ 

grow i^inter cjrain 
crops on r^iore than s 
^hird of th^ fields^ and 
wh^n th6 waterings were 
of^c€n too few^ usually 
xhara was no wata^c avail* 
able in h^clX^-M^^Jxmm 
v:h^an the summer crops 
should hava bean germina- 
tinq. 

Thca crillinc, o:g fia^p 
tutoev^ell was undent fLjceri 
-Che state gavextiiAent 
in 1952* Ik warn to be 
operated by &n oil mo cor. 

Bathfi ohoald be taken 
daily^ but uned to be 
taken 'Xn the siaalleBt pos- 
sible amount of water. 
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:>crigatioA i^yatei; was once 
lifted f roin yunds ar^d . 
chc^nnals with a gr^at in* 
cut of latoor^ Mmny land* 
Im'uB iaioorera are of the 
iOTj L^atharwQzker casta ^ 
but some ar® found in all 
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Steel fcueketa on circu-* 
lar chains^ operaced by 
gears and capstan^ wara. 
install%2ci fay niore and 
mora f anrara during the 
1350«^s and early 60«s. 
Eatr!h of thss^ devicas^ 
called a ^^Persian ^heel^^* 
could easily gviadruple 
the water j^iald o£ a 
bxLake dug uall,. but 
still tlii^ TiOt 
enough by half^ 



By 1553^ wJ^i^aa th^ gov- 
erniiieirtal drilling soc* 
caeded^ Soviat aid iiad 
ajLso been supplied to 
estatoliali a coal and 
steaui aleatriceil gtsnera** 
ting pliuint in the dia-- 
trict. Thus the well in 
thm village of Kisiian 
Garhi could be opercited 
toy electricity, Now a 
constant rysh of irri* 
gation water inciden* 
tally affords nei^' and 
mOT.Q plsmsant iiays of 
talcing baths, 

Th& ope cat or of an alec- 
trical tiibe^.iell aow need 
only tliro^^ ti switch to 
get laater*. This opera^^ 
tor is th@ O'^mmjc of his 
tf^ell^ built with the help 
of a go¥ernkiiental loan 
and subsid]/, 

a young Leatherworker 
castiaman^ a mmmbmz of 
the national party of 
forin^r imtcychable 
castes^ this tuba^ell 
Qvmor groups together 
Aligns of throe kinds 
of ipowar that hm recog- 
nlMi: s^--€l^etrical^ poll- 
tiool^ ai.d divine^ 
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In 1951^ a young nian who 
had been to high school 
would not want to make hie 
f aoiily • a expenditura on 
his education look fool* 
ish by workihg along with 
his father as an -agricul- 
tural labor* 



Although many laborars 
were unemployed or under* 
ezn ployed in 1951^ the 
water channels often re* 
mained dry* 
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But in 1969^ working on 
the land with a new tech^ 
nology is thought to be 
a profitable way of apply ^ 
ing one's learning. This 
high school student kaepa 
the account book for his 
father • e purchase of 
water from a neighbor* s 
tubewell, and also culti- 
vatea the field in his 
spare time^ using the 
mattock in the background. 

The channels of 1969 
carry much more water ^ 
often guided by high 
school^educatad men^ like 
this young landowner* 



Bit Folitlcs 



The landlprd f ^amlndarl ) 
system formerly impeded 
new investinents in agri- 
culture by moat tenant 
cultivators. Landlords, 
like B.A.A.^ took a share 
of land profits, and 
often cultivated their 
personal holdings less 
efficiently through hired 
servants • Abolition of 
landlord tenure was ef- 
fected in 1952 by gov 
ernment^ s collection of 
ten times the annual rent 
from tenanta* Government 
bonds were issued to com* 
pensate the former land-^ 
lords, while certificates 
of ownership were given 
to former cultivating 
tenants. 




Kishan Garhi's only res- 
ident landlord, B^A.A,, 
abandoned his grand house 
in the village fortress^ 
letting it fall to ruin. 
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After abolition^ B,A,A* 
chose to work on his re* 
maining ow4ad land along— 
sid^a his lo^-castii ser* 
vant. 

To raplace landlords as 
political leaders and 
adminls'trators of vil*- 
laqes^ village councils 
i3£MM mncay ata^ had been 
established in 19^9 by a 
nmw election law. As 
their first council pres^ 
idant^ villagers chose 
a conservative small cul- 
tivator of Brahman caste ^ 
thought snltable because 
ha Vi^as not liable to 
totiier aaiyone* 

Viliaga council meetings 
in 1951 ware irregular ^ 
did not usually include 
lo^^^caste or lees wealthy 
elected members . The 
council had few gawers, and 
little income^ as it pre* 
ferred not to offend peo- 
ple by collecting its 



Quarrels and factional 
vendettas were frequent* 
ly brought to the vil^ 
lag« council for trial. 
Often they ii?ere appealed 
to the villagers superi- 
or regional oauncil and 
to higher courts* litlga* 
tion v/as rifei, Poverty 
and political uiicertainty 
in the community contribu- 
ted to these social ten- 
sions- 
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A vmK\ different council 
preaida^nfc Lb B^D^B^,, elec* 
ted in v3fl6,. He is a 
newly S€ttl..ad cultivator 
or J at cast:©,, a former 
landlord in a canal area 
to the North* He is 
skilled ti^a use of im-* 
proved seeds and fertili* 
serStf and was the first to 
deinonstrat*a these on his 
aim laxid in Kishan Garhi 
village. 



The council a genQration 
latere having been granted 
larger payers^ is active 
in ta3c collection and 
public business^ Parti- 
cipation is high and of-- 
f ices are keenly sought 
through elections^ Civil 
Suits are vary fe^ aod al- 
most nevFer brought before 
the village council* 



In public affairs factions 
are atole to tvork together. 
Chairman BoD,B. and the 
opposition leader^ of 
Brahman ceiSte^ join and 
GQiiipete in a successful 
drive for public aiib^ 
scriptions to a school* 
building fund. 
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Many features of teehnol^ 
ogy have helped to in* 
erease agricultural pro- 
duction. The old plow 
was made largely of wood. 
Its iron point for 
scratching the soil i*?as 
only ataoyt 1" wide and 
tt" long. 



The old^ wooden plo^ As 
still widely used in 
sandy loam soils that 
are easy to till^ hot the 
old ploy works badly in 
heavy clay soils that are 
found in one third of 
the village lands^ as 
here. 



•er plowing y the so^* 
ing of seed was and is 
done by hand^controlled 
estimate through a bam- 
boo tube mounted behind 
the old type of ox*dra^n 



Next the sown field must 
have its furrows filled 
and amoothed over by 
having a weight dragged 
over them. Oxen are still 
thought to be essential ) 
for this task*, I 

Water channels musi: then 
be made toefora irriga- 
tion can proceed. All 
this work continues to 
torn done by hand. 
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One new type of plow 
is made o£ steely and 
has a broad ^ sharp share 
designed not merely to 
scratchy but also to 
turn the soil. 

The new steel plow is . 
especially useful in cut* 
ting through elay soils* 
Here it is used on his 
day of £ by a plovjman who 
is not only edueated^ but 
is himself a schoolteacher. 
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Harvesting of grain crops 
raquirea more labor at 
one time than any other 
agricultural operation^ 
and earns the. workera 
much higher wagea« 

The crops were cut en- 
tirely by hand using 
small ^ unserrated sickles^ 
produced and repaired by 
local artisans from soft 
iron. 

^,^^^/ments in headloads at 
t^R>i harvest of each crop 
uied to guarantee labor- 
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Another source of power in 
addition to m^n^ anirtial,^ 
and electricity is jwist now 
entering the agricultural 
scane^ — the tractor. Vil- 
lage lanes have not yet 
bean adapted to the trac- 
tor's dimensions- 

So 2!ar.-^ tractors are being 
used as rrrach for puBiping 
watGir from \jells as for' 
h^rwy ploiving^ Heavy 
cultivating mciGhinery for 
ahe tractor will still need 
suppleinentation by Biuch 
wor]^ ^:hat only bullocks 
can do* 

TiiQ ypung man v?ho drew 
^ater Ly hand in ^1951. is 
one of three tractor-* 
owners in the village to- 
day^ Bow will these com- 
pieK new machines be ser- 
viced and r^pairedlf 

Jipparently the new oiRmers 
intend to learn hoiv to do 
their o\m tractor servic* 
iiig and rcirjairs themselvea* 
Than still more new tools 
will arrive. 

Harvesting today still re* 
guiros the moat coordina* 
ted labor and is done by 
hand. 



Change to harder ^ sarrated^ 
and larger sickles has bean 
occaring gradually* Local 
artiaans cannot make or re- 
pair some of these ne^-j 
tools- 

i50i^ paj/mants in grain at the 
harvGEt are bargained up by 
coinpetition for laborers 
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ere at laast a niinimal 
subsistence even in tinies 
of scarcity. 



Threshing of harveetad 
grain used to be done 
only by treading under 
the hoovea of bullocks 
and buffaloes. This way 
of aeparating th© grain 
froin the stalks tooJc 
several weefes^ a great 
deal of latoor^ and pre* 
vented the bullocks from 
doing otlier work^ like 
sowing or mtering the 
next oros, 

After covering the 
threshed g.rain and pray- 
ing silently for the goda 
to increase it^ it is 
weighed before being 
taken to the landowner's 
house for storage or 
sale. Family members 
work together. 
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among landoifmers. Wages 
of all kinds have generally 
doubled or mora than doubled 
in the past generation^ and 
more wages are paid in cash. 

Now some landowners use 
electrical or mechanical 
grain threshers^ Pulled 
by a single bullock^ this 
Olpad threshing machine 
can do the job more quick- 
ly than treading and can 
save both human and ani^ 
mal labor - 



Pood 



Scarcity of food pro- 
duction a generation 
ago was driving imany 
menitaers of agricultural 
families out of the 
village to seek work in 
cities. After the har* 
vest^ women and chil- 
dren always gleaned 
the fields — saarahed for 
fallen grains of foed^* 
before turning the animals 
loose to gra.^e on the 
remaining stalks and 
O Is- 
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Although labor is saved 
by some of the new tools 
and machinery, the great*- 
ly tncreased crops never* 
theless actually require 
more labor than before. 
Potato cultivation^ for 
eKample^ requires much 
work^ but has Increased 
with higher potato prices • 



Grain provided -the prin- 
cipal item in the diet a 
generatiori earlieE, For 
poor villagers, bread was 
almost the only food 
available. 



Chemical fertilizers to 
enrich the soil for oiore 
new Grops gradually be- 
came available. 



Green inaniires--crops 
grown simply to be plowed 
back to enrich the soil — 
cane into use« 
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|/-ood prepaj-ation was ex- 
^cremely, tedious for 
in 1951. All gxaln was 
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crops Kaquirlng better 
v/ater supply ar© grown 
on more of tise land for- 
merly given to grain. 
Com and rice have been 
added to the old grain 
diet of wheati^ bar ley ip 
and wiillet. 

(Sardcn cropo such as tur- 
nips and sweet pototoea, 
intensively aoltivated 
by auma'^ labor with hoe 
r^itUer than plow 4, are 
now incseasing, 

Xiiij;3ro¥€<l Geeds^^of car-* 
rotSt for ejcaotple^ ob- 
tained on th# opeii mar-* 
ket^ -yield nmoh larger 
prod act ion for animal 
and huiiian consumption, 

Veg-itablG gardens now 
contain ten new species 
of vegetables never eaten 
in th«2 village before^ 
and nety fodder QXQpBg 

I'ruits Ixlm papaya and 
btuianai. grown in the vil- 
lage^ a^ce sold door^to- 
door locally^ 

Beat liked and most pro* 
fitable ot the new crops 
is sugarcane* Sugar* 
can^ juice is boiled down 
into crude brown sugar 

at ten small tempo* 
r^ry factories set up in 
the rieldii during the 
cane-cutting season 
Free jniae or lumps of 
crude sugar are gixi^en to 
pasaeraby* 

TyiQ electric flour mills 
attac?t^ad to tubewella 
now do the day® a grind- 



ground fresh , eaily in iih^ 
honie^ taking hours of la- 
bor hy women. 

A typxaal feas-t in 1951 
containiad only b.i:eads^ 
potatoes yogurts ancl - 
importad eugax„ Ordinary 
meals i^^mre iiiw a day^ and 
even simpler^ 

Local poHtoxB wm^m tbe 
main sy.ppliers of baked 
clay aa^-ijng and cooJc* 
ing vessels, Unglay.ed 
cups i^oiild be iihrovpn away 
after one umm^ like the 
leaf plB-tmm a?id cups 
supplied by tha Barbejv 
casie. 
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ing in miny/tas or sec- 
ondsp 



Cooking has now become 
more varied and elabor-^ 
ata ^ especially on f es* 
-fcival days^ Threa meali 
air:e now the rule for an 
ordinary day^ 

Diet is now enriched by 
many vegetables , At 
fea^to^ mays;^' more Jcir4ds 
o£ food ara prepared* 
P^rmanant vessels o£ 
glased crockery and 
m eta 1 are m^m y ^c± me s 
more nymero'^^s in house-^ 
holds today^ 



E* Anii^als 



Milk t^as in very ahorl: 
supply in t951^ and is 
s-bUl not plentiful. 



Animal disease oontin^ 
uea to Jbe cowinon- Thm 
skins of dead tooi^ines 
provided a cnjis-toiT^ary liv* 
ing to sOine people of 
Leatber^orker caste* 



One or more teams of 
bullocks ^as essential to 
an average cisltl^^atori, es* 
pecially for working 
O lily at irrigation for 
EHJC Lve or six rionths of the 
^™™T^ar* ownership of a 
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There are more animals 
su.pported on the same land 
today « There is a trend 
toward i^eeping £et:^^er 
bulloeJ^s for draft pur* 
poses and nioxe enimals 
for inilk* 

Cure s for anirnal diseases 
have yet to reach the irll- 
lage* The soeial ajnbi- 
tions of T/eethertrorkers 
make^ finding a, scavenger 
more diffic^^lt for local 
aninial dealers no^* A 
cash-contracting skin 
dealer muat be called 
from a distant village. 

Bollock labor require- 
ments are lessenin.g with 
more use ofi machinery, and 
some cultivators are sell* 
ing off their b^allocks. 
Those they do have are 
usiially of a superior 
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ecani was a symbol of the 
s^ilf-sustaining peas- 
ant's status* 

Owners had to searcii 
and sQrape paths and 
roadways to get enough 
grass oz weeds to fead 
their animala. 



About iial£ of ail focider 
for aiiiniala was chopped 
toy hand in 195U Hours 
of labor were reguired* 

Anothar half was chopped 
in rotary chopping 
machines puiiiped by hand^ 
with a snuch faatar out- 
put* 
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quality^ howtaver^ and 
sustairj tJiG image^ 



Today graas iind weeds have 
become much more plenti-* 
fua on the strips between 
the better irrigated and 
fertiZixed fields^ and in 
the fields themselves. 



chopping machinery 
i4ses bullock power to run 
the rotary chopper still 
faster I. with less labor 
by twa men* 

llentcically powered 
cho;ppera^ attached to 
tube we 11 rnotors by belts ^ 
do the same job in aec^ 
onds^ %fith only one man 
on the jobi. 



Trade 



Heads carried moat 
burdens in 1951^ over 
footpaths, 

Oocasional traders 
carried a yoke^ like 
this low^^easte vendor 
of headload-carrying 
rings* He collected 
bread in return for 
providing carrying 
rings. 



Eolky goods like 
manure^ or 

ERIC carried 
uB^ta.y on donkeys and 
Liules, 
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Heads still carry most 
loads a generation later. 



h surplus of buffalo 
milk and clarified bat- 
ter CaM5 is now sold 
outsiae the village on 
a modiirate scale^ 



Donkeys are more nwier^ 
ous and today carry more 
loads tiian ever of brick ^ 
produce^ and manure* 



Carts ffjere few^ used 
inostly on short paths 
fxom village to fields,, 
in season for selling 
graiii^ rarely for 
travel. 

Only two villagers 
had bicyclea in 1951 — 
one a wall-off prlast^ 
th€ ofchar the local 
landlord ' b 1^31 sured 



Villagers had little 
caeh or grain to trade ^ 
so thai: only tMo sinall 
shops ej^i'ited with 
very little to Bell^ 
cthe^ than ealt^ pep-- 
pmZg matcheoi, country 
cigarettes, local grain 
in season rarely oth^!r 
foodstuif s« 

A little cotton vmm 
grown in ^hm village^ 
and opyn »Xocally 

by village ^oinen, 

KGaving >3ad ono full- 
txmm practitioner^ 
Other men of Woavar 
caste were emigrating 
for iaQ2^ of materials 
and market Sor th^ir 
products^ FaGtory goods 
were taking over.* 
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Carts are inare^, bot since 
no all-'TOathsr road ap- 
proaches th/i village^ they 
cairry Imma th^^n donkeys 
do. 



More than 35 biGycles have 
beein bought-'-relatively 
cheaply*---bY villagers^ 
'^C::^t pGrsonfil travol moves 
by bi^^cle nc:^^ often with 
t'^ic c^r mora ridarrn aboard, 

l^Mch business— -^niaohinery 
repainnen^ nrban workers^ 
anc! traders^ like this 
hFLxA%^mxm sal«ssnian*--travels 
by bioycle,. At hoot roada. 

Six ahops ha^^e opened in 
the village ^ each stocked 
*;0.th doi^ens of imported 
it^^is----inany inore spices^; 
medicines^ he.rbsp vege- 
tables^ etc^ Most villag* 
ers can no^j afford to buy 
ths^is new thinqs. 



One might e^paot ^^^aaving 
to have disappearecl en- 
tirely^ but instead it has 
slightly increased^ More 
cotton is being growi and 
spun locally^ and there is 
a ne°.^ demana for what 
used to be thotight IwKury 
goods'^ -carpets for feasts 
(of. No, 599^ 600 belo^itf)^ 
and heavy goods for men^s 
H^mr^l jackets (at. Mo, 570 
belo'^l * 
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"Beggars" in 1951 were 
entir<5ly religious^ that 
is^ persons giving merit 
or luck in iGturn for 
mlms^ Ixk^ tiie looal 
Jogi singers of hymns to 
Siva or ^uga Pir* 

^onliterate Muslim 
Fakir alms-takers were 
iiereditarily attached 
to all high cayte and 
wealthy faniilies in 
Kishaii Garhi, They 
gave blessings. 



Daily routiries used to 
involve much efliozt 
in drawing and carry- 
ing water from open 
wells to houses* 



Three men of Waterman 
caste were partly em- 
ployed in carrying 
water to high-c^ste 
households yhose 
wOLnen were in states 
of temporary menstrual 
pollution^ or were perma- 
nently secluded to 
show landlord status. 
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Such begging is not de* 
stroyed by recent pros- 
perity^ In flact^ the 
increase of religious 
almo-taking by many sorts 
of mendicants is an index 
of prosperity* 

Thm Fakir almsmen contin- 
ue^ but now a more learned 
kind of mendicant appears-^- 
the aadhij^ or Hindu holy 
man who has taken leave 
of his ordinary life, 
Three httve recently movecl 
to Kishan Garhi perma- 
nently, 

Handyui^pn are now found 
in twenty or more house- 
holus^ giving pure water 
rapidly to neighbors too, 
The professional water 
Garrier is out of work. 

ilousahoids have many re-- 
latad iii.provements"con- 
arete drains g garbage 
natchiiiQntSj^ and as very 
few had earlier, sacred 
trees of svjaet basil 
Ciilsi) in the yard. 



Houses 



^11 dx^elling houses 
in 1951 were of mud 
brick construction with 
flat mud roofs suppor- 
ted by short wooden 
beams. The tops of 
^^nllm were partly pro* 

ni/-icted by strips of 

s^taiatch. 




Now most houaas and barna 
are being built or rebuilt 
in fir^d brick and cement, 
with flat roofe of rein- 
forced concrete or stone 
slabs supported by steel 
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The mud plaster decora- 
tion of niany houses imi* 
tated the style of the 
Mughal dynasty's palaces 
at Agra and Delhi. 



An overview from the 
fortress shows part of 
the mud village of 
1951. 

A street of mud houses 
is overhung by strips 
of roof thatch that 
protect the tops of the 
mud front walls and 
give shade from the 
sun- 

Villagers like land- 
lord B.A.A. ijn 1951 al- 
ready had iimaglned mod- 
els of the architectural 
shapes they desired. 



The grandest village 
houae of 1951 belonged 
to another former land- 
lord of Pari^er (Jat) 
caste^ here celebrating 
a wedding. iMud Mughal 
arches had already been 
supported by brick col- 
umns. 

Interior decoration of 
houses consisted of cow- 
dung plaster. Festival 
paintings were made with 
bleached rice paste ^ 
lime^ or red ochre. 

This festival g Kayva 
CauthI tells the story 

f a wife 9 a devotion to 
[Cir husband. Paintings 
other festivals de- 
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Soma of the new brick 
houses of prosperous cul- 
tivators continue to iLii-^ 
tate the serrated arches 
and deep wood panelling 
of the Mughal style. 

By 1969, aoa of the villagi 
had been reconstructed in 
brick and cementf as seen 
froni the same place ^ 

The facades of most nm? 
brick buildings are 
strongly rectangular in 
design, with bits of Bud- 
dhist^ Persian, and Hindu 
ornamentis 



A wealthy but childless 
cultivator and moneylender 
of Brahnian caste has first 
built a teoiple with rest^ 
house for pilgrims « and 
now enshrines himself in 
a brick Buddhist- style 
atrium* 

The building seenis un-^ 
changed 13 years latere, 
but beneath the mud and 
thatch, the roof is now 
supported by steel beams 
and stone slabs* 



Paintings by women of the 
house continue to be made 
at festival times, some the 
same^ others added for newly 
added festivals. 



Peatival painting tech- 
niguea now spill over into 
peraianent secular decora-* 
tions of the house, as here 
done by a Potter wife. 
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Th^ .kitcii^n hearth^ s 
scj:e:en was often decora- 
x-^a in uncolored mud 
baa«reliefl by the house- 
wife hersalf, 

" mud house con-tainad 
iGW but scrictly utili- 
tarian objects^ most of 
the^ locally made or 
grow4-^^n€ire fuei^ impor- 
ted grinding stone* 
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l^ow sciiool children and 
shops have brought new 
colozs for screens and 
and tfjalls^ as in this 
Tailor house. 

Even a oniali cultivator's 
Gupboard now dontains 
dozens of iiAported items ^ 
notably laiups^ cosmetics^ 
;doo:".s^ prints of the Hindu 
gods that may ultimately 
replace iiomeinade wall 
paintings. 



II, SOCIETY AND CU: TUJRl 



Faaiiliee 



Houisehold eoinpounds of*^ 
iz'^n contained large 
families of ^Uiree 
joinc landholding gen- 
erations « Sometimes 
housei^ held married 
brothers together with 
their yives and chil* 
dren * 



Elder brothers or 
fath-ar^a cider broth* 
ers should give di* 
r act ion to younger 
fcrothars and younger 



^iioTm al'/ays require 




village population has 
risen sharply with death 
rate iQwered by control of 
malaria and water-borne 
diaeaaes* A large house- 
hold group thua may more 
easily ocaur today, but 
is more likely to join 
in temiporary co-residanca 
brotherii who have sepa- 
rate iricomes. These 
three sons ot a small cul-- 
tivatc earn froin bus-con* 
duGtir^^v^ electrigal power 
maintenance^ and tuhewell 
operation. 

Sons who have outside jobs 
ihere as teacher and fac- 
tory vjorkerl may preserve 
respectful manners toward 
their father^ but it is 
they vjho make decisions 
for the lioaseholdy for 
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respect and obadiance. 


v 




Marriage^ reqiairsd to 
be outside the village^ 
links local familieg 
with faniilies of 
their af fines In 
many distant places. 
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During the "bed 
rituals of the wed- 
ding^ the groom is 
worahipped by the 
bride's kin and rela- 
tives* In 1951^ the 
groom is typically^ 
as here^ a 14*year 
C3ld boy* 
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The brida who here 
sits likm a small 
v?hite package at the 
foot of the Jbed wkiile 
her husband is wor* 
shipped is a young 
girl 12 years old. 
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The mfe of a young 
^an should hide her 
face and bm always busy 
In her husband^ s pres* 
enoe^ while he takes 
his ease* 
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The new wife arriving 
in her husband ^s vil- 
lage to live in 1951 
reveals her face only 
cautioysly^ and only 
to females o£ the vil- 
lage. 
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Those women born in 
O the village need not 
ERiChlde their faces in 
"■"1951 from the photog* 
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they know the ways of 
the modern world* 

The structure and wide 
spread of marriage ties 
continue much as they did 
a generation ago* Here 
fathers of the bride and 
groom greet before parting 
after completing wedding 
ceremonies* 

The same ritual form in 
1969 is done mth richer 
clothing, but with the 
big difference toeing that 
the average groom is now 
17 or 18 years old. 



A generation later^ brides 
have attained an average 
age of 15 to 16. Much 
more of the bride is seen 
these days^ too. 



Standing ne^t to her 
ne^ly wedded husband^ a 
bride in 1969 follows 
the old custom and hides 
her face from the photog- 
rapher, because he is a 
man of her husband's vil- 
lage and alder to her 
husband. 

Following the newer cus* 
tom^ the same bride of 
1969 boldly shows her 
face directly to the 
photographer. 



A daughter of the village 
in 1969 has greater free* 
dom**sh€ need not even 
keep the end of her sari 
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raphkar.who is counted 
am a man ot their own 
village*-a brother or 
f Ather ^ 3 brother , 

A favorite type o£ 
deinciAig for wives used 
to be characterised 
iDy phallic gestures and 
aggressive darting^ done 
with face fully cov- 
er ^ad, Men viere not 
supposiid to see it 
without feeling insul- 
ted. 

Woman^ s drab clothing 
of 1951 included black 
skirts with shawls or 
white saric.^ both worn 
with long--tailed shirts. 
Heavy leather shoes 
were coiauion^ if any* 
thing i^sls worn on the 
feet^ 
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drawn over her head. 



This hysterical, abreac- 
tive type of wife^g dance 
can still be seen in the 
village^ but is done usu- 
ally by older ^ aeffli--pro- 
fessionals^ and is re* 
garded as coniicaJ . 



Both aostmne and dance 
styiss imvm changed 
graatly in tlie past gen- 
eration* Even everyday 
clothing is not only Col- 
orado but colorful^ and 
often fcoldly patterned 
rathar than iplain. Saris 
with shorter bodices have 
replaced skirts, long- 
tailed shirts^ and shawls* 
Sandals and light slip- 
pera have replaced heavy 
shoes- Urban fashions 
have taken hold in the 
village strongly. 

Dancing no^ has much more 
variety, influenced, as is 
song^ fcy yhat is seen and 
heard through movies and 
radio- 



B, Education 



Few girls were found 
among students at 
alementyiry auhool in 
Q 1951,* 3oys^ mostly 
ERIC*^^ wealthier^ upper- 
aaa^tasaste families^ ware 
taught the three R^a 
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High school students are 
now many^ including three 
girls 5 11 young men live 
in the village while at* 
tending college daily, . 
Many are of low caste^ 



maxnly^ vj©re often 
bored. Rarely did 
anyone finash high 
school. 

School seeined to pre- 
para students only to 
be schoolteachers 
and clerks (cf* No* 
10 above^ * 
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Sleeper and Washerman 
caste* 



Youngsters now see school 
as leading to exciting jobs 
using the new technology. 
These toys are wearing 
goggles^ thinking of be* 
eoming astronauts* 

A wealthy cultivator's 
son now has an M,S, in 
Chem is try , hope s to go 
on to Ph.D. in India or 
abroad. 



Cm Religion 
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Transfers of food^ 
dOGionaiirating rela* 
tions of rank and 
shared substance^ were 
central to village re- 
ligion. Persons of 
lower caste fhere a 
a Eartaer family) gave 
superior food and 
gifts to persons of 
higher caste ^here a 
Brahman boy-*the f u* 
ture cheniist— and gi^l) 
to earn merit| the 
lower then tooJc ordi- 
nary food and bodily 
substances (hair^ toldod, 
etc.^ in this case) 
from the higher, prov- 
ing their cwn depen-^ 
dence and lower rank. 

Some rituals retain 
their forni in all da* 
tails, Jin e^cample ia 
the Satya Magayan wor- 
^ ip and recitation^ 
^ad froin a pamphlet. 
JL-c was used to mark 




h contrasting^ ^e^y iiide* 
pendent seeking for higher 
caste and religious rank 
is illustrated by this 
young man, a teacher^ of 
Carpenter-easte ancestry. 
He does in Sanskrit a 
morning ritual required 
of Brahmans—one that 
very few of the local 
sezni"l iterate Brahnians 
know* He claims that 
his caste is really a 
kind of Braliman casta 
C£§aithii Brahmanl i it 
will not employ an out- 
side priest or take food 
from persona of the local 
priest-supplying Brahman 
caste (Sanadhya Brahman li . 



The form of Satva Mara- 
SMk identioal today* 
But use of this optional, 
non^calendrical ritual 
form is much more fre* 
quent. There eeem to be 
mor^ fsvents to celebrate 



cc'Od everii;s in a per* 
son^s Xii:^-«a malm 

good .:i4:cvt3s^c^ etc* 



Otii#i: rituals have 
changed froin folk to 
lit;!r«ry vtsrsioos, The 
goaCe^m^ or 

aliipped Oiily at sim- 
ple hO'-iatii&de alirines 
in G^ui.iary lenquage 
fcy har di5voteaa^ liJce 
tnls ricii^ tout not 
leoriisd Brahman culti- 



^os\: "^^illay^rii ware 
satiE3:*:lcid tacit local 
w'Oa^s^ or rnounao of 
^jujrth and stoiJies^ were 
suiccible and suffi^ 
ciciit abodes for their 
gods. 'me ardent 
o^zvotQ^m %^ent on pil* 
grimaQea to greater 
shri^^os £ar av/ciy^ 

Suy2.ciStiBriny tii^^ aite^ 
Qffe:rinq water and a 

vjero tiiat v^as 

nueaed for a lioiTieniade 
unccst::al sbrina^ 

2o-it-you^self is an 
Ola movement in devo* 
tiounl religion^ as 
illustrated by 3,A«^«»s. 
piirQOLial celebration 
of Lord Krishna 
hxiLUmay^ In 1951, he 
himBli ^€Citad a pop* 
ula^ ipOGkrt that tells^ 
A.ha scory of the day* 
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these days^ and more food 
and anoney to spend on 
celefcration* This wor* 
ship welcomes a new 
tractor^ 

Mow one schoolteacher has 
a perscnal D@yi shrine at 
which he himsalf reads a 
aanstoit text and does a 
16-- step routiine of ujor- 
ship prescribed in a book, 
Tiiat he is of an ambi* 
tious Vegetable Gai^dener 
castii several ranks be- 
low Brahmans may explain 
part of his motivation 
to do things In a better^ 
higher style^ 

Prosperity has led to 
building four nevi temples^ 
and adding at least three 
new fastivals* h teiii* 
pla festival ffiay include 
a large public parade^ 
in which the god visits 
othsr gods. 



Inside one of the new 
tempias^ villagers are 
learning raore compleif 
liturgies^ or inventing 
thQBU ^'ith many errors 
along the viay. 

Prosperity permits his 
hiring more profeaaional 
perf Qrnn©rs*-a Rag Iiila 
troupe from Mathura city- 
to sing and act the same 
gods a biography. 



'^rX-^^:;-! "nor^3 fra-- 



TV ^ ;i ^ ^ ' ' =■ ■ ' ' 



jiorv^ ;^o;r " ^ -ir i- 
azi. er f act Porn'^tJiiAig 



a ^c.r::t^3 .tor 



^J::;tt^^taQ^ Ot l^tf5iSt 

J'^cnd are ^j^t^icailno- 
l^^okin'^ pc?oj;l:!^.. ^nd vary 
;:-:::v:\^lax enta?^tr' in#rs.. 
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The castas of i X' T *^T^ f F:^F^tincj the largest 
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^cne viXIage in '^951 
vjere Li\o:2t clearly 
i^X^q^jCa in order by 
th^ xraniiiac^ions in 

thau occurred around ^ 

c.nc otiher occasion© 

i:v;;c.h,v vant 

i%;£ • ar% ic2S^ snc ^ 

: ^-i^^iv'e xnod ac-* 
CO. ■ J to i.-^ f^tan.^- 
ir ,s decidecl Dy 
iihvi? host. 

^3i:ia:^ts oi Br^ba*an 

v^i\:ri ^c:bc gre^fX^st 
ciii^aM^ca'-^^s^aii^d in 
^^ha iiinv5rnio#^c ca-:iing 

w3:»spc;refl and £ curved 
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IUji^ ^ r '-^^ c ^ ii'S: e pe r on g 

-O.ov^m^ of ^he host^ 
yosr^i fed on the oi2ter 

ciivQV^i thalr own* 



scur va^it of the 
lC-^:ajd ana ^cts as 
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possible scale continues 
as a focal occasion for 
crefiitinq and fixing r^nk. 
But as persons of differ- 
en-c casce ait and eat in 
a junible^ so do people^ s 
Opinions aiDOut the sep-- 
arateness y distinctive- 
ness^ and j^anks of tl . 
oasstes become less c . - 
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At large feasts today* 
ouch urn this fizneral 
feasts no ^^moxal 
placusi or timaa are set 
asid^ for Brahmans^ 
Tliey fiiflt along witii luen 
of t^n or £ifte©n other 
h±gh caster. 

Mem of -^no^hher ten lower 
caster i^ris called later* 
Qr oaat^d in a separate 
area. Bat thGre xo no 

aration of seating in 
cw^r^ty or morti groups as 
there once was* 

Only tha lowest castes 
are now aaarply dls- 
tjjigi^ished toy their placa 
of aaating-*-in the street 
btalow the platfoaa. 
These are Sueepers and 
Hyntars xram flistssit vil* 
lingea wlio have comG un- 
invited^ biit who not 
be tiirnsd a^ay by th.; 
host* 

Sweepers continue to keep 
pigi^ and cMckens* Sarly 
eaci^ momiiig^ they herd 
the pxqB t^^augh the vil* 
Xage streets and around 
tJie ponds to sat the gar- 



and -^^1.1 '.-^e ) g 
tor is 



"/id^ v':^;-. .^ Is ;r.. 
i ::.r . r \^ \' h 



Villager::^ ^bic 'm 

have ra''nh?ir 

ways oif ^ih^3ir 

^ --any ranjL.. 
gRJQu one coi:^ ^^zhe 
ummmmM ienloT nan oi^^s 
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ri^^y ha left -there; or 
they rnay carrry 3uch ^^astes 



eor.ovjhrit mora liberal Is 
^^^■■t cai£rt^:i3 to^^l^Y- This 

frl t/'oiu^n in hlim vxXXkxg^^ 
foxTad her eh£vtting with 
p^iior^le of hdghar cacte 



Ow:: ;^a^^-cast■fi ran now 

Ai'i^iicai yr^ct^tj.onnr to 
be fcarid jfc^:^ in this r^xral 

Av; cr..^r::c€ rcwik :^J^^t be"^ >y 
;va^=tar or. Tailor,, f^nd 

:^m^t clbove tho ^^'*M^llixl^S 

ho-nsc^!t and ^^d)?!i^l?1t'^/: 
5ci:aicillin shots^ to per- 
3ens of high crurtGo 
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"asove" (toward the 
smoother head of the 
cot) ; inf ariors ait 
on the platform 
floor « These are 
two men—older and 
younger*-of Brahman 
caste being asked 
to arbitrate a dia** 
puta between soine 
Watermen and some 
construction workere 
of Leatherworker 
caste over fulfill* 
ment of a building 
contxaet. The Leath- 
erworker men stand 
in the street* Thus 
four diatinctiQns of 
rank** three pertain* 
ing to caste ranka— 
were here enacted* 
Such distinations 
were loudly and com* 
monly enforced in 
1951, 
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In 1969, aych distinc- 
tions of caste rank are 
considerably niitigated. 
Brahmaiia tend to be 
offered higher seats^ mm 
in this scene, but often 
share them with low- 
caste nien. Here men of 
of several high and low 
castes, including the 
very low lieatherworker 
caste, share the same ele- 
vation by sitting together 
on a house platform. 
Still an invitation to sit 
should be Issued first by 
the higher-ranking person; 
the lower should not 
generally presume to 
take such a privilege on 
his own. What was a rule 
once has become more a 
matter of manners and per- 
aonal practice a genera- 
tion later* 



A rastival of Reversal 
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Once each year, the 
village of a genera- 
tion ago ceremon- 
iously reversed 
many of these fea- 
tures of rank by sex, 
age, and caste. The 
festival of Holi be- 
gan on the full moon 
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of March with an all* 
village bonf^e, from 
which all fires in -tbrn 
village were religh'tedi 

The next mDrning# dust 
was throim by ahil* 
dren at all elders* 
could such a rude, 
rural custom endure 
in the aiodernlzing 
world? would there be 
reason for it to en* 
dure, considering the 
trends toward aiiti* 
gation of once more 
severe dominance by 
males, elders, and 
high caates? 



]Lord Krishna had 
shoiim the milkmaids 
a more refined way 
to do all thiS'T-* 
and so colored water 
was used in the after- 
noon. 

The smearing of red 

powders on each 

other* m faces by 

friends was taken to 

be an expression of loveg 

NO one should get 

angry. 

Mesgt, the wives attacked 
all men in the hus-» 
band category with col-* 
or, then with sticks** 
^ again to show their 
cKJC passionate love. 
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Apparently, Boll could 
and did endure largely 
intact, and with some of 
its features elaborated. 
In 1969, boys were throw- 
ing dust on their elders 
and each other Holi morn-^ 
ing as they had been doing 
18 years earlier* 

And in 1969, they had not 
forgotten this custom, 
either. Here a woman 
pours dye on the neck of 
an affinal relative. 



The same custom contin* 
ues in 1969 with vehemenae 
and good feeling. 



There is no abatement of 
this overtuming of the 
wife < 8 ordinary proper 
subordinatiafi and passiv- 
ity. 
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If husbands persla^ed^ 
they would find them- 
selves dranch^d with 
colored i^ater* 

Tha day — and three 
aubsequent days*^was 
filled with infornial 
merriment^ music, and 
pranks. 
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A State of riot still pre- 
vails in every lane« 



In 1969^ a eonimittee of 
Brahman s put their minds 
to the matter and came 
up with a forsiialized game 
eKpressing the same sentl* 
ments hut better devised 
for the entertainment of 
spectatOj*s and many visits 
ing relatives in the grow- 
ing village^ while only 
slightly curbing the spon- 
taneous enjoyment of the 
part ic Ipan t a * It incor * 
porates some elements of 
the neiv technology « With 
a large audience on walls 
and roa£tops surrounding 
the yard of an electric 
tubewell and flour millf a 
picked team of 15 women 
volunteers attempts to 
defend a ten^pound cake 
o£ the new country sugar 
^mounted on a central 
pole and shelf) against 
s^isure of a team of 15 
dedicated male robbers « 
Any thieving husband who 
is beaten by a wife's 
stick during his attempted 
theft is thereby elimina* 
ted* Be may ward off 
blows with his own stick, 
if he keeps one end 
planted on the groand- 
Eut no man actually suc- 
ceeds in seizing the sugar 
cake without being beaten • 

Wives of all castes so 
much enjoy beating the hus- 
bands that they burst 
through the formalities 
of the game in an un- 
planned general assault. 



and oddly ci^im^^^i ' ] 

dance ximod to ■ 

the festival mood, an ±:.':q ? 

the snrlng heat of the ; 
yaar. 



-■.en ago,, and 

^! / =^ 'OlJi yo\n:rf and 

^^r^ ' A ;;U^ EI one did 
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Conclusions 

Looking at village life in these ways reveals a generation of 
' change in much more than agricultural technology. Credit, subaidies, 
electrical po»/er, some fertilizers, iinproved seeds, and machinery 
were made available through governmental channels; peasant culti- 
vators then themselves became the main agents of local change. Pro- 
duction, eniployment, population, wages, and charity all rose 
together. Trends of migration were reversed, and local conflict 
declined. Diet, clothing, housing, and health improved along with 
agricultural proaparity. Family life also prospered, distinguishing 
the same roles and relationships, but modifying styles of hehavior, 
especially for «omen and children. Distinctions of rank among 
castes were reduced. idueation became a part of rural life for many, 
and enriched the contents of local religion. Classical, courtly, 
and new urban styles were influential in niany spheres (in dress, 
dance, music, architecture, and social mannere) , but were balanced 
by a renaissance of interest in the symbolic, expressive culture 
<th€ language, paintings, and festivals, especially) of the village 
itself. 

What has happened during this generation of change in the ^ 
average, conservative, remote village of Kishan Garhi is probably 
not exceptional. Visitors from distriats to the East and South 
of Aligarh look enviously at the new tutaewells, tractors, and brick 
buildings. Villagers from districts to the North In Ottar Pradesh 
and in Panjab speak disparagingly of the crop yields, illiteracy, 
and relatively slight electrification and mechanisation that they 
see in Kishan Garhi, The people of Kishan Garhi themselves say 



ER|C both that they have come a long way in the past 18 years, and tliat 



the DG^rt gcinarai :: 
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WOMEN KOLES 

It is perhaps a combination of our fciases as foreign ob- 
servers with our lack of knowledge of everyday Indian life i^hat 
yields Qu^ common misirnpression of North Indian rural women as 
uniformly oppressed^ silent^ and igAOred. Q'iiis may be because 
v/e are usad to picking out for attention just those features of 
Indian women social life that negate our own positive valuiis*-- 
tho Indian woman's lack of choice of her husband, the lack of 
public demonstrations of connection betv/een spouseSr the woinan^s 
hiding of her head or faca^ etc. We do not select for notice 
those Indian features that we ourselves lack-^--strong bonds betv^feen 
the woman and her siblings^ the separate hierarchy Of power and 
respect among woinenj, the woman's privileged patterns of joking 
and insult^ feminine divinity^ etc* 

One way to evade our own fciasea is to work with our sample 
of visual data that were not selected^ to eHainine women's roleSr 
but were Belected for another piArpoae--*to il3.ustrate changes in 
the technology^ social organisation^ and culture of a village, 
Many of these data provide casual^ alrnoat accidental^ therefore 
unfciaiiied and candid^ understanding of woinen^s roles. If we now 
simply focus our attention on what the women in these scenes are 
QOing^ we may find ourselves investigating qaestions about women's 
roles that we would not otherv^ise have thought to ask, 

Naturally---*almoat inevitably— we have looked first at 
inen„ They are^ more than woiiieng* the essential^ enduring per-- 
B^riS sonnel of any Indian village* Rural liidian society provides 

great stability for males* Most boys born to village familiee 
may be confident of passing their lives in the same 
place^ at first working under the direction of fathers 
75 and father « s brothars and elder brothers^ later direct- 
ing the work of younger brothers^ sons and brothers" 
sons. A man stays with his ancestral lands if ha can; 
he knows everything about how each field lies, and 
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him with her own blood • The pictures drawi in nearly 
every house repeat this model for marital behavior* 
(Details are given in Marriott 1955^ pp^ 203-206) • 

While a girl is being married out of her original 
family and village^ the wives in her husband's family 
are in their distant villages celebrating her capture. 
She will add to their numbers^ become their junior 
apprentice^ their servant. The arrival of a new bride 
in her husband *s village is a momentous matter for 
local women. The bride usually takes the place of some 
locally born girl (who marries out} * The bride may be 
thought of as stealing that girl «s brother «s affections 
and resources for herself and her children. The wife 
and sister of a man are tradicional rivals^ even 
enemies. For the other married-in women^-the wives 
of the village^-^the bride becomes a life-long asso^ 
ciate. In the family^ she bacomes a junior wife^ 
doing women's work under the direction of her hus-^ 
band«s mother^ She is the last person in the family 
to eat at any meal. The mother-- in-'lav^/daughter*in*law 
relationship ia a relationship famed in folklore for 
being full of tension^ especially during the time when 
the husband's mother first establishes her rule over 
the nearly helpless newcomer. The new wife may expect 
to be given the heaviest chores of housekeeping. She 
will be told to fetch water^ to make cowdung cakes for 
fuel^ and to plaster the house. Before electrically 
powered flour mills came to the village^ and even now 
in some families that do not use them yet ^ she is told 
to rise every day long before dawn in order to grind by 
hand the grain required for the family bread. In 
this situation^ to show respect^ the young wife hides 
her face from the photographer, vjhom she says she 
regards as her husband^ s elder brother. She can 
address him only in whispers^ or through an inter* 
madiary child. Since I knew there would be less 
restriction on oi/ir talking^ 1 asked her to regard 
me as her husband's yoianaer brother^ whereupon she 
palled the cloth off of her face^ and shouted at me ^ 
to get out^ because I was bothering herl Thus she 
switched^ with my claim to a relatively younger age^ 
from a relationship of respect^ to the opposite^ but 
equally conventional^ joking relationship that pre* 
vails between a wife and her husband's younger brother, 
(iKamples of such relationships are in No. 51 and 112 
below) , 

A man may do the milking^ but women usually do 
this work^ too. 

It is always women who churn the butter out of 
soured milk, and who coax the cihi {clarified butter) 
out of the butter by simmering and skimming it. The 
money for which ^i is sold belongs to the male head 
of the household, not to th^ woman who makes the ghi . 



to reoigri ':hat oovr:r^iil posAbioii i:o a younger v;i£e^ 
usually to thm of her Bon^ 

Hhan a wJ.Ce cuo!i^ (r'o. eo) . €:vGn more than when she 
79 ^ grinds (iric. or pla&tura (No. 79)^ she may have to work 

in the prescsnca of hc^r hi^/ubar<^ or hi© male elders. A 
72^ 572 screen aaround the JtJ/tchon ^la^iuth is than a conveniGnce^ 
since ^rha om\ keep h^r face rei,peql:£\^Ily out of sight 
^^ithout pulling thn m\c{ oR her a:>ri (called -^dhoti^^) 
down ocrer her i;aca. ^^%Li:h clobirov^r the f?ic£V it 
is ia::£tre-3Xy divflcull: to ^Mti anC t^ luanaje a dark 
and snioky o\iCT cookiDg fl:!:©. 

95 h qr iiatQ-y: dcgr^o cf ar:cJ^:f:hion of ^d^v^^s C3n be 

f:o\\n<i i-^ r --v:-:;-- !y^:v;^ - o-. cf Hind- lan dlord 

qroapt^. 'r]i> i^: :^OJjn ^:.0' ■ o.': no:U:i mud tbe '.Sv^Bllm 

ox nc^m^tt^':^^- t^in":'^ ^7=-^=*.^^^^= ^s-v-^-^ ^^'^^vv ^^^i^^"^ -^-^-^^--rs'* 
i/Q:i,linQ an6 h^.wy ^;nl>^ cb^v /c-iac;^^,, Suci^ re *;;^t riot ions 
pTlo'ii^atK-C n r::i:M"-JjM i«'-nril r.r a,: ::';tanG ^.:v-oric^ clc^e 
p^trllinu;^:^. kin. Tha oi; bcmrd of yj^il^ na and 

69 hoij^seJjold /::-:M;lu-:;ion f^^: -v- > ;^v :1_y cec?! i!indii 

landlnrda, h^r'i a p.^>li^.d t^' ^ aiOiifS---rw3t^ to 
>ianghter"^--- 'coii^i'.r^-ent \jith tl^^ v-rnry broac r/:iAg€ 
of hxqh--aHot^2 Mir-.-H liiarrlng^s,. r nd tJja m"c^jor ciis-- 
tinctions f:?^KJ^:ic ;:aci:^iv :iri^^ wn^:.c^ai:ot:& aiv^rs of 

63 T70Jien. Do.r^aivifiiv- 0a:'-^rTi:itKi^ nnir;!. as 'vatsrcarri^^rs and 

mimHiT inora^ re^vrAircid /v/ ■;;;v:vv:uj hou/aehold^ a;.nong the 

3rioner h^A^^ruts 'uha '^'O^^Ai iC^^o rtv[r^' xvc\^:^ Uh? Hindvi'^ 
landlord'! 1 y G-'r.^la in soirf'^ c a :p. r-. 

^2 ^ ^'^'^ mxch restrictions n^r!\-^;:i: ^^^ont fur ^nnong Tion- 

landlorfl5^--n-^^;er v *rev^'r?ttdc MJ^a'^n^^^r t'Sn^M^tv^^ j.^ao of 
i^iat^re t:-eir::; 'h:om niavlry on bt-ir iy>, vllla^re 

atreet?!;^. t^r ^^!:;r;:umil':^. n^<;-)v- or lo--^-C£ioL^!i t^rAaAits'' 

51 . ^ivas co^.tvi -^^ort n.t -:n.v\y in ths flolda^ rinc as 

tJi^t^y gai>v.^^ in ^'c-rtci :!;-rn.-- and l^.rger r^ro- 

r^lati'7^^. n<Dj;e tx^o v'txro^- oiuo a £:alacic— .i:!., abv!si-/e 
song abo\:t th^\r h\^8bavu"^:B v^-Hv^r^-nv bro?;>v-:-. tha 
ant.bropu?logivyt. 

^ n.,.^^^ ol^t-::- L-n- of blqh c:urLe and 

mora of lovjor csrivi^ .sre b^^ xi:r::y-[i-jxty .ntl,>-7n>pp^'^'kinq 

57^ 103^ pro^tit-itinn pt-. 57}^ or cth^r: nonrsonal r^ervicoo 
9^^ 595 am.. 103?^ or 'TDr^-:o- tail -nun t :Fo/>n^ 593). TlV2 ores* 
%igefui f^tvln}^ cf 'rif<aly inec'c^stv^ and fBeperatian from 
tb<5 husbiiincl*'n spliox^^ of ^?,Hvck cnn drop off, sharDly 
with enrploy^nsnt o^^toido t.ho ^liJth pov^r-'i%C or 

-i^ith Zo\.^^ c-;3ta r^\nk. Th^^ *:';v^ntor^w ^^-dfe" CNo. 52^" 
for eKampi^^ tbough not ciqod. oorars Iier 'fac^ before 
neithor her harnband nor f^ny oth^r man ? she assists 
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her husband as a partner In his manufaeture and sale 
of string produets^ and moves i^ithout restriction in 
603 village or city markets. The Sweeper woman (No, 603) 

as a midwife la necessarily on professional terms 
with all, and need not hide^ 

18 A widow of sufficient years—a woman who owes 

respect to no living man--can be a strong personality^ 
not only in her household^ but also on the public 
scene in the village. She has climbed the women *s 
separate ladder of seniority^ and now respect is owed 
to her by many who are classed as offspring and by all 
of either sex who are junior to her in the village- 

599-600 The death of such a senior woman can be the occasion 

for a major funeral feast ^ with respectful participation 
by hundreds of men as well as women (who eat separately 
inside the compound) . 

Sir 90, The concept of divine power that is worshipped ^ 

590 more than any other in the village is that of the 

hot-tempered Goddess— the female deity who has no 
master, she is worshipped in several forms by all 
Hindu women (No. 81), and also by men (No. 90^ 590). 
Unmaatered, unmarried goddesses having various names 
are evidenced by stones and mounds that emerge from 
the fields at dozens of places in the village terri- 

501 tory. Such goddesses give crops or famine, success 

or failure, offspring or barrenness, protection or 
destruction, A stone beneath the tree at the far 
side of this field, for example, is the place to 
propitiate the irascible goddess who sends smallpox 

91 to the village children nearly every i4ay* She may 

be worshipped with burning coals— her own predominant 
humor being heat~or with cooling substances such 
as water — antidotes calculated to reduce her wrath. 

108 The year's greatest festival begins with the 

re-enacted cremation of a powerful goddess, Holika. 
110, 112- In this Tantric Saturnalia-like festival there occurs 
113; a thoroughgoing reversal of the ordinary attitude of 

610, wifely respect for the husband, (For details, refer 

612-613, to the festival section of "A Generation of Change," 
6 15-^6 18 and to the article by Marriott, «»Th€ Feast of Love^" 
1966), 

7^-^85; (Some slight changes and some large continuities 

57^-584 in the pattern of female roles between 19S1 and 1969 
are noted beside these pairs of slides in "A Genera- 
tion of Change.") 



In sum^ the roles of females in this Korth Indian village 
community are varied and filled with sharp contrasts of rank 
and power ^ espacially among the preiriarital ^ marital^ and post- 
marital phases and places of lifleJ h woman commonly comes to 
manage sequentially or simultaneously relationships of ooopera- 
tion^ subordination, and domination in relation to her original 
kin and affinal relatii/es^ to males and females^ to seniors 
and juniors. Far feom being ignared|. tlie xqIqb and relation^ 
ships of li^iomsn are taken as major modes o^ relating mankind to 
all great and cosmic forces. 



CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS 

The 200 .scenaa previously aelected to show changes and ' 
continuities of the generation 1951-69 also happen to picture 
quite comprehensively the castes and occupations of Kishan Garhi 
village and their characteristic modes of mutual relationship. 
Pictures of persona representing 2a castes and about HO occu- 
pations are listed below in Part 1, in indeK fashion, in order 
of their caste rank. Characteristic modes of association among 
persons of the different castes and occupations are then out- 
lined in Part II, which follows this preliminary listing. 

1. Castes and OccupationBi A Listing 

2a castes are listed here in order of their ranking, rep- 
resented by letters of the alphabet. The order of easta rank 
was discovered by a sampling of opinion, and confirmed by an 
analysis of interactions among their members. (Details are in 
Marriott, "Caste Ranking and Food Tranaactionai A iJatrix Analysis 
1968). Under each caste heading, some of its members' occupa- 
tions are exemplified. 

Each caste has a set of occupations that are thought to be 
both natural and morally proper for its members to purBue because 
of their genetic inheritance of a code for conduct. Actually, 
some members of most castes earn their food by occupations other 
than those thought most natural and proper to their respective 
castes, because their. Inherited occupations are filled up or 
otherwise not viable. 



A. SanadhYa Brahman 

The moral code books of Hinduisin daacriba the proper work 
of Brahmans as studying and teaching the Vedas (ancient Sanskrit 
^ texts) ^ giving and receiving gifts ^ and saerif icing for them^ 
selves and others, Brahmans of Kishan Garhi accept these duties 
as morally correct^ but find them beyond realization in practice* 
Brahmana in fact tend more than others to be students (No, 85^ 
535, 585^ 587) and teachers (No- 86, 520-521)^ tut the texts of 
these Brahmans are modern secular books, almost never the Vedas* 
Still, the propriety of studying has taken some Brahmans naturally 
into technological (No* 541, 574), governmental (No* 13, 14), 
literary (No, 593), and commercial (No. 91) occupations. 

Only two familes out of 43 are able to earn by the Vedic 
priestly woxH of sacrificing for others (No. 89, 589) , and most 
have a knowledge of how to sacrifice for themselves only in 
vemacular Hindi (No* 90, 91). 

As "gods on earth," Brahmans do sometimes receive gifts 
(No* 88, 100, 561), acta that automatically earn merit for their 
benefactors. Most often, however, they are in the position of 
giving gifts (to priests, mendicants, and guests) and thus earn- 
ing merits since in this village they cQntrol most of the land 
whose products are the substance of wealth* 

About 90S of Brahman families in Kishan Garhi village culti- 
vate the land as tenants before and as owners sinc« 1952. These 
regard agriculture as their nattaral and proper hereditary occu- 
pation. Members of this large landed Brahman class dominate the 
village and appear in one fourth of all the scenes: No* 4*5, 7, 
,^16-18, 34-35, 51, 62, 74, 77-78, 88*90, 95, 100, 106, 113, 518, 
"™ 520*521, 525-528, 536-537^ 542-543, 545-546, 554, 562, 567-568, 



574, 583-584, 589, 591, 594, 599-601, 607, 612-618, 

B- Jat Cultivator 

The Jat Cultivator caste group is aommonly called Jat 
"Thataar," meaning "Lord," In several hundred villages surround- 
ing Kishan Garhie since their ancestors took the region by force 
in the seventeenth century. They are not regarded as Ksatriyaa, 
however, and do not wear the sacred thread. Most Jat families 
in the village continued as landlords (zamlndar) under British 
control during the nineteenth century, but had sold to outsiders 
and become cultivating tenants, along with their former subjects, 
the Brahmans, by 1900. A single resident family, that of B.A.A. , 
held landlord title up to 1952. its rnemberB, activities, and 
possessions as landlords appear in No. 12-13,, 15, 55, 68, 93, 96, 
and 111, more recently as owner- cultivators in No. 513, 581., 591, 
593, and 596, 

A closely related family of the same patrilineage, that of 
B.A.B, , retains its grand residence in the landlords' original 
fortresa area (No. 69, 569) , but had lost its landlord rights 
through default of taxes early in the present century. B.A.B. , 
the father, appears in No. 17 and No. 103- 104 i his sons appear in 
NO. 1, 19-20, 517, 582, and 611. Other cultivating families of 
the same lineage figure in No. 7, 94, 555, and 573, the men of 
No. 7, 573, and 611 subsisting partly as cartdrivers or traders. 
An unrelated cultivator family is represented in No, 81 and 
510, 

Aspects of the life of B.D.B, , the immigrant village council 
president of 1969 and his elder brother— innovators in local 
agricultuare—are seen in No, 503, 516-518, 540, 552, and 566. 
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Onm of only three landless Jats in the village appears in 
No. 118 1 he is a drug addict^ laborer^ vagabond, clown, and thief* 

Through schooling^ some sons of Jats having various relations 
to land seek education (No, 85, 611), but all families continue 
their caste's natural and proper connection with agriculture, 

C* Barahaeni Valsya Merchant 

The one family of Merchante residing in Kishan Garhi and 
those others that have most contact %fith the village are mainly 
involved in commerce as retail sellers or wholesale agents or 
buyers (No, 5^1, 57, 111, 552), although most alee own and culti- 
vate some land« Their children are usually schooled (No, 85*86) . 
Wearers of the sacred thread, these rural Vaisyas consider them- 
selves to be living thoroughly within their caste code and 
nattire. 

D* Kulasrestha Kavastha Scribe 

Bureaucrats and literary men by caste, the native Scribes 
of Kishan Garhi have emigrated to higher teaching jobs via 
postgraduate study, while other, immigrant Scrites have taken 
oyer the village's clerical jobs (No. 14, 112)- All appear to 
conform closely to their caste heritage. 

E* Ma it-hil Brahman carpenter 

The seven resident families of artisans who in 1952 provided 
carpentry and blacksmithing (No, 75) for Kishan Garhi and a dozen 
other villages, claim descent from a Brahman caste of Mithila, 
ER^i region 400 miles away to the east. Their style of life closely 
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imitates that of the reputedly Indigenous Sanadhya Brahmans 
(No. 8t, 50^ 583, 588). But lacking land and seeing f actory-niade 
products replace their hand-made products^ half have moved through 
schooling into new oecupations such as teaching and modern tech- 
nological jobs (No. 575, 588)— work consistent with either part 
or all of their dual caste heritage as Brahmans and artisans. 

F. Joai Deyote e 

Jogis are travelling mendicant performers of songs. for the 
worship of the god Siva and the serpent-connected god, Zahir Pir 
(NO. 60, 560). By derivation they are also often secular enter-, 
tainera (No, 596) , and by necessity traders, either stationary or 
itinerant (No, 557, 576) , As intermediaries with the gods, they 
are regarded by their gods' worshippers as quasi Brahmans. 

G . Phulmali Cult ivator 

The name means "Plower Gardener" and alternates with another 
name, "Flower Brahman," since flowers are grown exclusively for 
offering to the higher Hindu gods. General agriculture and 
school learning (No. 10) are both small extensions of the caBte's 
natural and proper oecupation. 

H. Kaehi Cultivator 

The caste's name connotes "Vegetable Gardener," but its 
mostly landed, cultivating members (No. 22, 529) prefer to be 
called after a similar royal Rajput name, "Kacvaha Lords." How- 
ever, they do not wear the thread or the twice- born. Rather, they 
ERXC ^^l^ow Brahman and Jat ways of life (No. 62, 579-580, 592, 610). 
One cultivator's son is a teacher fNo. 590\ . 



1. Baghe le Cult Iva-t or 

These are also styled "Lords" ( Thakur ) as landowiers, some 
of them being purchasers of landlord rights and claiming affilia- 
tion with Rajputs of Northw«8tern India. They are, apart from 
two landlees laboring and trading families (No. 67) , progressive 
cultivators (No. 505, 511, 531-532, SiiU, SUB) with large houses 
(No, SHH, 565-566), and with practical Interests in education (No, 
586) . They are providers of many feasts and festivities (No. 100- 
102^ 112). The story of their climb from being typed as "Goat- 
herdsM (Gadaria) is told in the Marriott article, "Caste Ranking 
and Pood Transactions: A Matrix Analysis," 1968. 

J. Tur a i Water man 

This caste owns a seriee of occupations that ineludes water- 
carrying (No. 63) , boating, palanquln^earrying, water- chestnut 
growing, and other domestic aervicea and entertainments (No. 618), 
They depend for their food upon hereditary service with high- 
caste, wealthy employers (No, 106-107), As these specialized 
services are not sufficiently in demand, watermen are also general 
agricultural laborers or aharecroppers (No. 65, 73, 531). 

K, Nan Thakur Barber 

All of them are engaged in a complex, heritable package of 
annually paid domestic services that includes care of the hair and 
body generally, food service and cleanup, management of family 
rituals and communications (e.g., no. 576). Barber "Lordsw are 
gj^^/ol'^®'* in "»*ny social occasions. None need take up agricultural 
"TO-k beyond tending his own small garden plot, tut one does a 



little horsecart taxiing (No. 560) . larbers are seen in No. Uti, 
66, 70, 72, 79, 88, 539, 560, 566, 576, 583, 618. 



L. Sola Potter 

As inakera of clay vessels (No. H3) , Potters need to riaul clay 
(No. 553) and deliver their products. Their donkeys are used for 
general hauling of trash (No. 53) , and mud brick and firebrick for 
houses (No. .66, 56a, 571). some Potters do general agricultural 
labor also (No, 547), and one owns a little land (No. 371). 

M. Dargi Tailor 

A single, landless family with three workfe^ a has more than 
it can do of tailoring work {No, 572). 

N. Karhera Cottoncarder 

The traditional work of this landless caste group is opera- 
ting d stringed wooden machine that fluffs up guilt- stuffed, or 
new, locally grown cotton for spinning into thread, or for freshly 
stuffing another quilt. This work, other mechanical work such as 
the repair of bicycles (No, 607 shows such a shop) , or repair of 
steel irrigation buckets (by the artisan whose house and person 
are shown in No, 71 and 517, respectively) , agricultural labor, 
and emigration to urban jobs — all are attempted by them for sur- 
vival, 

0« Kol i Heaver 

Weaving (No. 59) and the fallback of agricultural labor- 
]No. 4) provide most of this caste's subsistence. 
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P. Khatlk Cul^ lva-faer 

The name means "Butcher" or "Mea-t Cutter," but the caste 
sometimes claims to be of Rajput lordly origin ("Suraibanal . ") 
while believing its natural^, inborn occupations to be connected 
with agriculture— tending orchards, guarding the village, etc. 
One family is a landed and prosperous cultivator (its members 
are shown in No. 18, 3«) i others are laborers (No, 18, 21, 51, 
62, 67, 534, 615-618), aome specializing in making country sugar, 
(No. 540) . One educated Khatik is a physician (No. 604) . 

Q. Fakir Begg ar (Muslim) 

Fakirs receive alms to benefit the Hindu or Muslim giver 
by returning spiritual merit and blessings. They believe that 
they descend from a mendicant, propertyless islamic saint. Given 
land, they farm (No. 32, 58, 76- 96, 518,. 596, 607) . Lacking 
land, they beg from fixed clients (No. 61, 83), follow their old 
occupation of drumming or playing music at ceremonies (No, 97) , 
weave (No. 76), trade (No- 556), or do agricultural labor (No. 3, 
34, 531, 553, 582), One has gone through school (No. 86) to be- 
come a railroad engine fireman. 

S. Maoihar BanQleman (Muslim) 

Traditionally the manufacturer or seller of women's glass 
wristlets, local Manihars have actually found employment in 
agricultural labor (No. 15) , more recently in weaving (No. 559) . 

T, Tell Oilman (Muslim) 
ErJc b«y locally grown oilseeds to press from them cosmetic 

"™"and cooking oils fcr local or extra-village sale (No. 18). Ex- 



perts in oil massage^ they also set broken bones (No* 104). They 
appear further in scenes No, 41 and 596 • 



U. Jatav Leatherworker 

These are all "Leather paople" (Camar) in name^ the highest 
of the ^^untouchable" castes^ although no more than two of the 
15 households actually had the duty of disposing of dead cattle 
and their hides (No* 45) , and repairing leather irrigation buc* 
kets and shoes (No. 5^ 8) * These two households had fixed claims 
on many kinds of annual payments in kind from the cultivators it 
Now neither servicee nor payments are given locally, but contracts 
are sold by government auction to competing tanneries that may be 
many miles distant^ 

only two families of Leatherworkere are landholders^ — the 
large cultivator U*A*B* (who appears in No, 607 ; his eldest son 
and wall in No. 508*509) and a small gardener (in No. 1^ 42, 92, 
538-53 9) , whose family once repaired buckets. 

Others are largely eharecroppers (e^g. No, 19) or agricultural 
laborers (No. 23^ 30^32^ 48, 80, 101, 519, 532^ 534, 541, 550-551, 
615-^618) and building construction workers (No. 64, 65, 107). 
Some have emigrated to urban brick-making and ccnstruction jobs. 
Schooling is rare among them, secondary schooling attained by 
only two boys so far. 

V. Mathuriva Waeherrflan 



Three of six households have eome land, one of them a large 
plot burdened by expensive legal dispute with the former land- 
iC^^^ tharefore farmed by impoverished^ old-fashioned bueket- 

"^ift irrigation (NO. 46). Clothes-washing for fixed clients among 
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landed cultivators of higher caste ^ along with agrieultural labor 
and hauling on their mules and donkeys^—these are the main means 
of subsistence of the caste^ whose life is pictured in No, 31^ 82^ 
and 577-578* The casta is low and "untouchable^" since it takes 
on bodily dirt from others, A single Washerman student attends 
high school (No, 585) • 

W- Kaniar Hunter 

Hunters hunt small animals and reptiles^ keep ehickens^ 
make string^ ropes, mats, and other products for sale (No* 52) . 
Their feeding on garbage-eatuig creatures places them near the 
bottom in rank (No. 601) . 

Xm Bhancri Sweeper 

Sweej^rs are sometimes called "landlords " because their 
hereditary clienteles, fixed by the necessity of their pollu* 
tion-removing services^ can be sold and bought like land* Gar- 
bage and feces can sustain the Sweepers* pigs and chickens, how-- 
ever, and together with the daily food payments received from 
each household of higher caste, can offer an adequate living to 
several families (No* 102, 503, 601-603)* The Sweepers" low 
social position also serves as encouragement for some to move 
outward by education (No, 585) « 

Sunanary 

Although each caste is believed to have certain occupations 
that are natiaral and proper to it, the alternatives and extensions 
^ within these Gonceptions are such as to promote a recurrence of 
^ similar occupational categories within many castes. in most 
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castes (A^ 1^ J, 0^ T> V) ^ some 

persons live from agricultural labor and in many (hg 

3P, Qr V) there are £ull-tinie owner*cultivatorse Landlord 
rights ware^ however^ Goneentrated in castes A, Bf and I only. 
Trade and transport are carried on by some householde of rnany 
castes (A, 1^ W) where agricultural 

subsistence is not adequate* While other nonagricultural ser- 
vices and crafts are relatively few in this rural village^ they 
continue to exist as minor and part-time^ if not universal^ full- 
time ways of making a living in nearly all the castes {h, 

J, Qg T, V, X), 

Nevertheless^ as Table 1 shows ^ there is a correlation of 
greater economic resources with higher caste rank^ and a strong 
correlation of higher wealth and rank with positions of 
official power and employment. Education continues to recruit 
officials^ teachers^ and specialists in the new technology from 
some households in all aastes^ high and low. But proportionately 
more of such recuitment is from the economically more advantaged 
households^ and there are proportionately more of such advantaged 
households in the higher castes. 
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II. Relations among the Castes 



GroupB of a single caste can soinetimes be found 
working on small-geale tasks at the household levels 
such as A and A threshing (No* 16) ^ makirig channels 
(No* 24)^ sifting grain (No. 36) ^ and servicing a-trac- 
tor (No* 528) I B anfl B weighing grain (No, 33) , chop- 
ping fodder (No. 4 9) , and bicycling (No, SS) • E and e 
making a cart (No* 75); U and tJ irrigating (No* 8)* 

Since the local populations of most of the castes 
are very small ^ however^ moot villagers are thrown 
together with members of different castes much of 
the time* They inevitably find themselves carrying on 
aoine of the same activities side by side, without much 
formal coordination* Thus one observes neighbors of 
castes A and p carrying loads along the same path 
(No* 51) ; A, Kg Q, and U gleaning grain from the 
same field (No* 34)1 and u standing in the 

same crowd (No* 83 > P and U cutting grass on the same 
bank (No. 47); U resting on Q^s threshing floor (No. 32) 
U and V working at harvesting for the same employer 
(No* 31) * 

Neighbors and friends of castes that are cloee to 
each other in ranlc may choose to join with each other^ 
as do girls of castes B and 1 in worshipping the God- 
dess (No, 81), or women of castes and K cele- 
brating a pilgrimage (No. 583^ • But mixtures of persons 
that cut widely across the ranks of the castes, like 
that of B and q (no- 96), are regarded as dangerous 
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591 
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ana wrong (in 1951). 
106-107, Members of each caste group {eBpecially a smaller 

local group) are thought to owe each other some poli- 
tical loyalty, like kinsmen. In case of a fight with 
someone of another caste, caste fellows will usually 
be found standing together. 

The castes are thought to be esBentially differ- 
ent from each other in their bodily suiistances and 
moral codes. They are also thought tc be naturally 
connected and mutually dependent. In proper order of 
rank. The gods are the highest, moat powerful beings 
of all, and men can benefit greatly by visiting the 
gods (No. 591) . Men should drink the fluids in which 
the god bathes (No. 592) , and eat the remains of the 
food offered to the god (No. 589), since these contain 
some of the bodily substance and powerful essence of 
the god himself, Brahmans are said to be "gods on 
599 earthi" therefore, any food they can provide to the 

other castes is of the highest value — even their ordi- 
nary food, leftovers, and garbage, it is the duty of 
other castes to serve and honor the Brahmans with gifts; 
in return, they may be privileged to feed the Brahmans 
561 and to receive Brahman food. (Here members of caste i 

feed Brahmans) . So it is also with other castes, the 
lower caste taking food and other paynienl; (I with hire- 
ling p feeds men of caste U in No, 101| all from A to 
V give garbage to X in No. 102) , the higher caste tak- 
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<5 ing deference and services (B has foot treated by a 
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103 caste of rank equal to W in Ko, 103 i E has leg massaged 

lOa by T in No. 10 «) , Leatherworkers do higher castes the 

5^5 service of removing animal corpses (thus A«T/U*^ No. ^5^ 

5U5) . Their own bodily substances lost by women of the 
603 higher castes at birth are removed by the midwife of 

602 Sweeper caste X (No. 603) , Similarly^ the feces of 

higher Gastes are removed by Sweepers' pigs (No- 602), 
Such actions are proper^ and are felt to create an 
actual natural ranked order of the bodily substances 
of the castes whose .members perform them. 

Holding such a conception of the natural and 
moral ranking of castes, ^rlllagers in 1951 (and to 
a lesser extent in 19 felt that intercaste relations 
of all other Jcirids should conform* Thus members of a 
63^ 12 caste are generally found vjorking in domestic service 
576 (e*g,, A*I/J in No* 63| B/U in No. 12| F/K in No. 576) 

95^ 97^ and in houeehoid entertainment (A^P/Q in No, 95^ 97^ 
582 58^, only for employers vJho are members of superior 

castes* Alms- receiving^ using media cf money and 
560^ 61^ uncooked foodstuffs^ is somewhat less restricted 
593^ 595 (hence A*P/F in No, 560^ h-P/Q in No* 61) and so is 
putaliG entertainment (thus B etc, /A in No- 593 and 
A-P/B in No, 595) * 

The tendency for a few castes to possess most of 
the economic resources Capparent in Table 1) has both 



* To be read « castes of ranks A through T stand as superiors 
Q to caste U" in this context. 
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helped to create and now helps to maintain the exist* 
ing order of tha castee* Naturally^ the main forms 
53«^ 29^ of agricultural work (harvesting with R/v^ V in No. 
3n 529^ 534^ A/V^ V in No. 29^ H/K^ U in No. 31^ H/U in No, 
531^ 65^ 529^ X/j, Q in No. 531) and building construction 
107, (j/0 in No. 65, 107; P/u in No, 64) also correlate 

13^ 14, strongly. So does accees to education and government 
86 tal power (e.g., A/B in No. 13| A/D in No. 14| h/C, 

Q in No- 86) • 

i^hile the employer was nearly always of higher 
caste than his employee, the two have usually been 
able to share their joint tasks very closely. Thus 
1# 3, employer B and employee U take turns on the threshing 

floor in No. 1* Similarly, employer 1 and employees 
15^ 19, u and Q cooperate in well-digging (No. 3) ^ A and O in 
23 well irrigation (No. 4*5) , B and S in winnowing (Mo. 

15), B and U in carrying plows (No. 19) and levelling 
(No, 23) . 

Commercial buying and selling for cash has gen- 
erally been unordered by norms of caste rank (e.g., 
18, 510, T/P in No. 18), although the concentration of the 
552 means of production in the hands of the higher 

castes has meant that sellers are often of higher, 
buyers of lower caste (as in A/B in No. 510, B/C 
in No. 552) , 

Confrontations among castes at public facilities 
remain problematic where food and water are to be 
^ handled. Thus while castes A to P may draw water from 

one well in a Brahman neighborhood, drawing by any 



caste lower -than p would be raslstad^ and drawing by 
oastes B to P must be done using metal vessels, although 
62 caste A may use earthenware vessels (No* 62) • The 

reasons are that the Bubstance of ordinary food and of 
the body are carried readily by earthen r not readily 
by metal vesaela; and sueh substanee may properly pass 
downward, not upwards 

mthout rationale other than a polite acknowledg- 
ment of caste rank^ usee of epace and altitude in fur* 
niture and architecture were once highly ordered* 
105-107^ (See No, 105-107 in the section^ "A Generation of 
607 Change") ^ The reduction of the three ranks of No, 

106*107 to two in No. 607 suggests some changes^ how- 
ever — the rise of the tubewall^ownlng individual U*A,B* 
(seated at right) ^ and a generally lessened regard 
for public exhibition of caste rank* That mixed food 
599-601 transfere are actually creating fewer ranks seeme 
evident in No. 599-601. 

The availability of an institiitional form for tem- 
porarily reversing the many kinds of differentiation 
108' 1ia^ and rank — the festival of Holi (see No. 108*11 a and 
609-618 No. 609-618 in "A Generation of Change") —may explain 
psychologically some of the peralatence of some of 
the structures noted so far. 

Politically and administratively created public 
relationships among members of different castes are 
probably a cause of some of the trends of change* A 
Q diffusion of pwer through widely alerted officials 

ui^a517, at all levels Including the village (Mo. 17, 517^ 
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518 518) has tended to diniinish differences of power baaed 

on caste rank and wealths And greater access to edu- 
85^ 86^ cation (No. 8S^ 86^ 585-587)^ although easier for the 
583^587 wealthy^ has also assisted the rise of some individuals 
of low caste* Similarly^ land tenure reform by leg* 
islation^ like conqueet and famine in past times^ has 
12^15 brought about the fall of some individuals of high caste 

(See No. 12-15 in "A Generation of Change"), 

specimens of radloally changed intercaste beha* 
539^ 541 vior are to be seen in No, 539^ where a Leatherworker 
sells cut fruit— considered to be like cooked food*- 
to a Barber i in Mo. 541, where a Brahman miller grinds 
the grain of a Leatherworker (reversing a previously 
599*601^ frequent master- servant relationship) ; in No, 599-601^ 
603, 604 where the order of feasting is now jumbled for many 
castes and separates only the lowest castes; in No, 
603^ showing a Sweeper admitted to a Tailor's housei 
and in No* 604, where a Khatik physician treats Brahman 
patients whose houee his parents might not have been 
permitted to enter at all. 
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AGRICTLTORAL OPERATIONS IN ORDER— 
WROM riELD TO FOOD 



19S1 



Typical of! 
Both 



4 

5 

46 



53 

22f 78 

23 
2H 
501 



Irriqaibj.on 



1969 



Prepaylnq -the land 
66, 503 

19 526 

20 520 

21 521 
546 527 



8 



11, 535 
511 
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508 
509 
506 
510 



Landscape 

Slow; tractor-cultivator 

PlowBharaa 

Plowing in clay 

Power for plowing s bullocks, 
tractor 

Manures: rubbish and dungi 
chemicals 

Sowing seed in field; in 
wedding ritual 

Smoothing sown field 

.Channelling smoothed field 

Channelled fifeld aguared for 
irrigation 



Making wells s digging ; dril- 
ling 

Well operation 

Well operation 

Well operation 

Well operation I accounting 

Water channels 

Wateringt lifting, guiding 



Typical of I 

Ji_ Both IQ^q 



Cropping 

535^ 536 538 

10^ 529 
53« 

29^ 30 
3*^ 51 
3U 531 

1# 16^ 32 532 

IS 

33 

5H 

67^ 69, 569 

Food pyoG^^^inq 
36 

41 5ai 

540 

88^ 542 

42 543 
100, 101 599, 600 

52 

102 



Weeding 

Hand (mattock) ^cultivated 
garden crops 

Harvesting peas 

Harvesting potatoas 

Harveating grain 

Gleaning fallen grain 

Stacked grain; payment of 
workers 

Threehing 

Winnowing threshed grain 

Weighing winnowed grain 

Threahed straw from grain 
stalks 

Straw thatched roofs 

Sieving grain 
Grinding grain 
Making sugar 
Cooking 

Cooked food as served 
Food service 

Cooked food aollected as 
payment 

Garbage collected as payment 
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VILIAGE ARCHITECTURB 



(See No. 6a-67, 69-73, 569-573 as diacufiaed in «A Qen- 
era-tion of Change" above} 

Addi'blonal views i 

No. 525, 613 
No. 604, 607 

No. 17, 79^ 109, 539^ 601 
No. in, 106-107 

No. 88, 97, 51*2 
No. 12, 90, 5 
NO. 79, 513 



S-tree'ts 

Facades 

Platforins 

Vexandahs 

eourtyard 

and Kitchen 
Rooms 

Maintenance 



Brick Bu ildings 

(See No- 564-568 in "A Generation of Changex above) 
Additional views I 



Facades and 

Platfonns no. 101, 599-600 

Verandaha No, 100* 517, 588, 590 

Rooftops No. 611 

Tubewells Nq, 506, 508, 510 

Flour Mill No. 615, 616 

Temples no, 538, 591, 592, 614 
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CASTES, LAND, AND POPULATION 



taste Namee and Traditional 
Occupations in Caste 
Rank Order 

._ _. _ _ 


IS 


?52 


1969 


Land 
(avg, acres 
per family) 


Population 




Families 


Persons 


A, Sanadhya Brahman 


6, 0 


43 




269 


jat Cultivator 


3.0 


15 


73 


Ih 


C* Barahsanl Merchant 


0, 0 


1 


1 


1 


Kulairastha Scribe 


a. 0 




6 


0. 


Maithil Brahman Carpenter 


' 0.0 


( 


3U 


19 


Jogi Devotee 


0.0 


5 


la 


2 0 . 


0* Phulmali Cultivator 


0.0 


1 


11 


7 


H. Kachi Cultivator 




3 


29 


31 


I. Baghele Cultivator 


10. 9 


6 


U2 


62 


J. Turai Waterman 


0* 5 




20 


21+ 


K, Nau Thakur Barber 


0 2 


7 


alt 


2U 


Gola Potter 




12 


U6 


56 


M, Bars 1 Tailor 


0.0 


1 


7 


11 


N, Karhera Cottoncarder 


0. 0 


5 


17 


11 


0* Koli Weaver 


0.0 


6 


21 


1 


Khatik Cultivator 


1.0 


9 


Ul 


57 


Q* Fakir Beggar (Muslim) 




11 


65 


110 


R. Manihar Banglaman (Maslim) 


0, 0 


1 


5 


13 


Mirasi Singer (Muslim) 


0,0 


1 


1 


1 


Tell Oilman (Muslim) 


0.0 


1 


9 


lU 


U, Jatav Leat herwor ker 


1-5 


16 


8U 


9h 


V* Mathuriya Washerman 


2,0 


6 


36 


70 


W, Kan jar Hunter 


0» 0 


1 


5 


5 


X, Bhangi Sweeper 


0. 1 




27 


38 



Total a, 7 166 856 loia 
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SLIDES ID13NTTFT1D SINGLY 



Threshing wheat in Aprils 1952. Left, agricultural workcar of 
LeatherworJcer caste (rank 0} ; right, a cultivator of Jat 
caste Crank BJ , whose grandfather was a landlord. Fields 
after cutting display the squares that had been used to 
control irrigation- 

Map showing location of "Kiehan Garlii^' (pseudonym) village. 

Digging of well for a cultivator of Baghele caste in August, 
1951, by agricultural workers of Leatherworker, Fakir Devo- 
tee, and other castes. 

Raising water for irrigation in Fcibruary, 1952, by an inde- 
pendent cultivator of Brahirian caste^ below, aided by his 
aqricultural iwrker of Weavsr caste, driving bullocks 
on six-month contract, 

Haising water in" February^ 1952, by Brahraan cultivator. 

Drilling tubewsll CunsucceaafullyJ by an Uttar Pradesh gov- 
ernmental team in 1951. Workers are landless laborers of 
Leatherworker and other castes from nearby villages. 

Men bathing at a well near a religious shelters left, a 
Brahman cultivator and trader- right , an ejc-landlord 
Jat caste (ranJc B) . 

Lifting water froni pond to th«ir rented field in. September, 
1951, by agricultural worksrs of Leatherworker caste U. 

working and idling at the harvest of April, 1952- On the 
left, a landless worker of Phulmall caste (rank G) , and 
on the right, his son^ a high school senior. 

Dry water channel betweeji' barley fields^ in December, 1951. 

Men»s parlor in the fortr«?33 house of Jat-caste landlord 
B.A.A., 1951. Mis agricultural %?orker of Leatherworker 
caste Crank U) sits at the right,, (Same worker "s 1969 
garden^ vending appear In No. 53G-539S • 

Landlord abolition campaign of November^ 19512 in the trucks 
a tax official of B-rahman caste {rauk , talking with 
a, Jat landlord ofi another v±13.age. 

Landlord abolition proceedings in Febj-uary, 1952i tax offi- 
cials, of B.rahnian caatG^ direot Kishan GarhiBs village 
accountant, of scribe caste Jrank D) . 

Winnowing grain in April, 1952. At left, pouring the grain, 
IS an agricultural I'.'orker of the Muslim Manihar caste 
(ranJc R) ; sweeping, at the right, is ex- landlord, B.A.A., 
of Jat cast-e (rank B) . 
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Threahing grain in May, 1951, are independent cultiva-tors 
of Brahman caste, at right, A.A.J. , council president 
and at left rear, hla father "s younger brother. (For 
biographic sketch, see Marriott, "New Farmers in an 
Old village," in Singer, ed. , forthcoming). 

Village council f aram pancavatl - 1951, consisting mostly of 
cultivators of Brahman caste, plus one of Jat caste at 
right. 

Argument over sale of cooking oil in 1931 between a trader 
of Oilman caste (rank T) , right, from a neighboring 
vLXXmgm, and a woman customer of Khatik Cultivator 
caste (rank P) , Also arguing is the village watchman, rear, 
another Khatik. Observing are a carter of Brahman caste, 
and laborers and cultivators of Khatik caste, foreground. 

Old-style plows still in use in February, 1969, are carried 
by an independent cultivator » s son of jat caste, left, 
and his sharecropper partner, a landless Leatherworker, 
right. 

Old-style plowshare ahoim in 1969 by Jat cultivator's son. 

Plowing in light clay soil with an pld-style plow, ^4arch, 
1969, by an agricultural servant, caste Khatik (rank P) , 
working for a wealthy priest-landlord of Brahman caste. 

Sowing summer crop with old-style wicker seed drill, in clay 
soil, March, 1969. working together are a brother and 
sister of Kachi Cultivator caste (rank H) , on his large 
holding. 

An agricultural servant of Leatherworker caste is smooth- 
ing a sown field by dragging a heavy beami getting a free 
ride is a granddaughter of ex-landlbrd B.A.A- of caste B- 
March, 1969. 

Making t^ater channels, October, 1951, cultivators of Brah- 
man caste, brothers. 

Harvesting crew, March, 1952. The employer, a Cultivator 
of Kachi caste (rank H) , has landless wage workers of 
Barber (rank K) , Khatik Cultivator (rank P) , and Leather- 
worker (rank tJ) castes. 

Harvesting barley with old-style sickle, March, 1952. 

Stacking harvested wheat, March, 1952. Workers of Leather- 
worker and Washerman castes (ranks u, V) . 

Threshing grain by treading are independent cultivators of 
Fakir Devotee caste (rank Q) in May, 1951. Observing is 
a Leatherworker youth. 



Wei.^hing newly threshed grain in April, 1952, are brothers 
and a sister of a cultivating family of Jat caste (rank 
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E) 



34 



Women gleaning grain fallen during harvesting in April 1952 
come from landed and landless families of many caBtes ' 
(ranks A, P, Q, etc,)- Nearest wanan is of Leather- 
worker caste. 

35. Sifting new grain for a Brahman cultivating family in May, 

1952, are its widowed daughter-in-law and her widowed ' 
mother-in-law. 

36. Pulverizing chemical fertiliser, for a rich, cultivating 

family of Baghele caste (rank I) are landless workers 
from another village, March, 1969* 

41, Grinding grain for an Oilman «s family Is the duty of the 

younger wife. she hides her face and respectfully does 
not speak to husband's male elders. 

Feasting at a wife-giving village, a laborer of Leatherworker 
caste eats fried bread, curried potatoes, sugared yogurt, 
with water. 1951, jr y » 



42. 

43, 
44, 
45. 



Potter making uhglazed disposable clay cups for feasts. 1951, 

Buffalo cow being milked by its owner, a Barber. 1969. 

Carcass of buffalo calf being flayed in 1951 by tannery- 
linked Leatherworkers of another village. 

46, Bullocks at low end of ramp, having lifted full bucket in 

the last surviving old-style Irrigation well of the vil- 
lage, 1969. Operated by a cultivator of washerman caste. 

47, Cutting grass up by the roots for use as animal fodder in 

1951. Cutters are agricultural laborers of Khatlk and 
Leatherworker castes (ranks P and U) , 

48, Chopping graiii stalks by hand, old-style, for animal fodder. 
1 3o 9 



49. 



Chopping animal fodder with rotary machine, 1951, are a 

mother, married daughter, son, and small daughter of Jat 
caste. 



51. Carrying gleaned grain from itelds in May, 1951, are women 

of Brahman and Khatik castes (ranks A and PJ , wives of 
an urban cook and a rural laborer, respectively, 

52. Trading their products— string rings for balancing water 

Dugs on the head— for bread in 1951 are a local wife and 
husband, of Kanjar Hunter caste (rank W) . 

53- Potters loading their own donkeys with a customer's refuse 
Q to be used as manure on customer's fifeld, March, 1969 

ERXC Household refuse can be bought and sold. V 
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C Babu Nagla village) carting straw 
for sale a. n June, 1951. = ' ^ 

^°°of cistf R n2?Jf °f 1951 «ere only one landlora.s son 
?fath it riii: and one wealthy priest (not shown). 
Youth at right is landlord "e son from next village. 

weighing imported eggplants at tiny local shop, 1951. is 

tf rBiSariiihii J!^"*^"* ^« 

""^ilfn^"*"^^""^"^ home-grown cotton for local weaver. 

weaver of Koli caste (rank o) makes shirting in 1951, suit- 
ing and earpets in 1969. i^^i, suit 

Singing devotional songs for alms is the traditional work 
of men of the Jogi Devotee caste. 1951. 

Begging alms in return for a blessing earns a living for 
a few of the many landless men of the Muslim Fakir De- 
votee caste m 1951. Beggara have fixed local cHeS- 

Drawing water from a paved public well in 1969 are wives of 
cultivators in castes ranking A, h, and p. 

one of three professional Watercarriers takes water to his 
hereditary clients* houses. 1951. 

Fitting roof beams to mud- brick house in 1951 is a Leather- 
worker laborer. House belongs to a landless Khatik f am- 

Mud Mughal dacoration of house front, 1951. The mason of ' 
Leatherworker caste from a neighboring village works for 
a cultivating householder of Watercarrier caste (rank j) . 

Rooftops and courtyards of mud houses, 1951, belonging to 
families of Barber and Potter castes (ranks K and L) . 

^ ^TSfl* °' laborers* brick houses with thatched walls in 
in igflf* * universal appearance of village houses 

"°^B\°f *?r.^?ISi tample made by Jat-caste ex-iandlord 

A« A. m 1 952, 

^^^oS'ift^Hf^l ^^""^^ built two generations ago by a landlord 
Iln^a dowlyf' ^^^'^ ^" celebrates arrival of a 

Beginning a painting for the fast of "Pitcher Fourth'* in 1968 
«re a Barber-carate boy and his brother's wife, (Also in 



Painting for fast of "Pitcher foiirtli" tKarva Cauth) / 1951, 
with water jugs above and storeroom behind in the house 
of an artisan of Cottoncarder caste (rank N) . (See 
Marriott^ village India, pp. 203-206^ for details of the 
fast) . 

Decorated kitchen screen with wife hiding behind it, shop in 
foreground, 1951. This is the house of a Barber. 

Interior court of old-style mud house, 1969, showing stair- 
way to roof, dung cakes piled for fuel, wife grinding 
grain. This is the house of a cultivator of Matercarrier 
caste, same^ as in No. 65. 

Parts of a Brahman cultivator's joint family, plus neigh- 
bors' children. Decorated paper, upoer right, is to 
repel evil eye. 1951. 

Carpenters (caste e) making an ox cart, with father's brother 
directing work of brother's son. 1951. 

Fathers of newly wedded pair embrace at parting, after bitter 
bargaining throughout the wedding. Both are of Muslim 
Fakir Devotee caste, the boys father a local cultivator, 
the girl's father a weaver from a remote village. 1951. 

Wedding "ritual of the bed," on second day of ceremonies 

joining two Brahman cultivating families. The groom, age 
fourteen, at head of cot, is worshipped by the bride's 
relatives, who strew grain and water around the bed f con- 
tinued in NO. 78) . 

The bride, age twelve, sits fully covered at the foot of 
the cot while the groom is worshipped. (Same occasion 
as xn No. 77; compare diagram in No, 105 and situations in 
No. 106-107) , . 

A Barber* s Wife replaetering the mud platform in front of 
house, while husband sits. 1951. 

New bride of a laborer greeted by local girls and wives ^n 
■^he LeatherworJcer neighborhood. 1952. 

Worshipping by placing mud figures at shrine of "Goddess of 
the Boadways" (Pathvarl) , 19S1. Married girls of Kishan 
Garhi at home on visit, dressed up for picture. Their 
castes are Jat and Carpenter Cranks B and E\ ^ (Same 
deity in No. 90, 91). ■ v 

Dancing by wives in washermen's compound to celebs-ate wed- 
ding of a son elsewhere. 1951, 

Women laborers and servants dressed up to meet visiting for- 
eign woman Canthropologiat's wife) , 1951. The women are 
of castes K, P, and Uj the man in the foreground is a 
beggar, caste Q, same as in No. 61. 
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85. 



86, 



89, 



90, 



Students from Kishan Gar hi, where no school existed In 19 51, 

attending eleoientary school at nearby Eabu Nagla. They 

are sons of landlords, traders and cultivators, of 
castes A, B, C.g' 

The sole teacher in 1951 of the elementary school in Babu 
Nagla, The students seen are sons of cultivatorB in Mer- 
chant and Fakir castes (ranks c and Q) , 

as. Brahman brother and sister, children of the wealthiest culti- 
vator, being fed for merit at the festival of Divali in 
house of a Barber, 1951. (Same Barber boy in No. 576, 
Brahman boy in No. 587, as of 196 9) . 

Fire sacrifice (hom) concluding worship of Satya Naravan . 
1951. All are Brahinans. Sponsor, an independent culti- 
vator, is at left; performing priest is in striped shirt, 
rear. Purpose is to prornote survival of sponsor's infant 
son whose elder siblings have all died. 

Household shrine to the Goddess (Devi) , who is also wor- 
shipped at a village shrine as "Goddess of the Roadways, " 
and at her main center at Nagarkot in Kangra district, 
Panjab. Owner is a past pilgrim to Nagarkot, a well-off 
cultivator of Braftman caste. 1951. (Same man is in No. 
568) . 

- ... ' 

91. Worshipping with water and fire at village shrine of "Goddess 

of the Roadways" (eleewhere called "Stony One") ,1951. 
, (Same as in No. 81) . Worshipper was childless, troubled, 

a trader, of Brahman caste. (For more on the Goddess, 
see Marriott in village India, pp. 215-217) . 

92. Mud plastering the shrine (than) of an ancestral Leatherworker 

spirit to give him peace, at festival of Divali, 1951, 

93. Swinging brass image of baby Krishna at festival of his birth- 

day, August, 19 51, in temporary shrine in household of 
Jat ex- landlord B.A.A. 

94. Expert teller of festival stories, one of a dozen such elder 

women to whom younger wives go for authoritative versions 
m 1951, She is non-literate widow of cultivating Jat 
ex- landlord. . 

i 

95. Dancing in peasant version of Kathak Mughal court style to en- 

tertain a Brahman bridegroom's party from Kishan Garhl during 
their three-day stay at bride's remote village, 1951. Dan- 
cer la outsider male probably of caste J, songs erotic. (Com- 
pare No. 597-8) , 



96, 



Light classical Indian music-lover.a of Kishan Garhi record- 
ing songs in Aligarh city, 1951, Ex-landlord B.A.A sings 
^ at left r cultivator of caste Q accompanies^^^^a^^^^^ 

IC . Music on "English instruments " by hired band of trader s and 
laborers of Muslim caste, Q is performed lat^^^ t^ 
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99. 
100. 



Of a bridegroom from Kishan Garhi in his bride's village. 

Diagram of services and feaBting at household ceremonies, such 
as weddings and funerals. 

Feasting on inner verandah of brick parlor, 1951. Brahman 
cultivators are fed by a family of Baghele (caste I) 
cultivators on occasion of son«s wedding. (Also in No. 
101, 102). (See Marriott in singer and Cohn, eds.^ Struc - 
^^^t ^pd, Chang e in Tndian_ Society^ pp. 16«-166 for story" 
of Baghele climbing) , 

101. Peasting on outer verandah of brick parlor, 1951- a family 
of Baghele cultivators (I) , aided by a Potter servant, 
feed their debtors and employees in agricultural work 
who are of Leatherworker caste, 

102. Sweeper attached to a family of Baghele cultivators collects 
food garbage, used leaf plates, and broken clay cups from 
inn^^fn^ wedding feast, 1951- CSame occasion as in No. 

103. Treating pain in a foot by suction with a bull's horn is the 
specialty of an itinerant low caste (Sinahivali)* which 
IS also expert In massage, prostitution. Foot belongs 
to cultivator client of B caste. 1951. 

104. BoneBetter^of Oilman caste (t) massaging to promote healing 
of the broken leg of ex-landlord (B) cultivator, whose 
wife assists by pouring oil. 1969, 

105. Diagrain of ranked positions in use of string cot J cot has 
a higher. and a lower endj cot is higher tlian ground; and 
single occupancy is higher than multiple oacupancy. 
(Examples are in No. 77, 106, 107), 

Arbitration of a dispute over a building contract between 
Waterman (rank J) , owners (seated on platform floor, rank 
R), and Leatherworker builders Csee No. 107). Arbitra- 
tors are elder and middle-aged Brahman cultivatoira seated / 
in age order (elder higher) on cot, left, 1951. 

Dispute over a building contract between owners of Waterman 
caste (rank J) seated higher on their own platform floor 
(below Brahmans on cot, at left), and builders of Leather- 
worker caste (rank U) , standing in steet below. 1951 
(Same occasion as in No. 106). 

108. Bonfire of Holi spring festival, 1951. Men of all castes 

attend, roast and exchange green barley, greet mutually 

carry coals back to kindle extinguished household hearth 

fires. (See Marriott in Singer, ed. , Krishna, for an 
account of the festival) , " . — 

and youths of many castes throwing dust and mud on elders 
ERJC . (nere» on the photographer) on the morning of the first 

aaamam , day Of Holi festival, following the bonfire. 1951. 



106, 



107. 
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110. Lord Krishna and cowherds exchanging sprays of colored water 

with Radha, his paramour, and cowgirls, at a mythical 
laii festival. Prom a painting made in Kangra about 
1780, published in W. G. Archer, Kangra Pa inting p 3 
(London! Faber and Faber, 1952). 

111. Mutual smearings of red powddr (gulall by close friends at 

Joli, 1952. At left is a trader (Merchant caste), of 
neighboring village, Babu Nagla; at right is local Jat 
ex-landlord B.A.A. 

112. Housewife seizing a younger male to "play Hgli" by daubing 

him with a dye, a few days before the festival in 1952. 
She IS cultivator's wife, caste l. He is student (and 
anthropologist* a assistant) , of caste D, normally a resi- 
dent of Aligarh City, but here treated as a local male. 

113. Men of a bridegroom" s ^rty drying their clothes after being 

soaked with colored water on entering houses of the 
bride "s village "to play Holi»t two months before the 
festival in January, 1952. All are cultivators, Brah- 
mans. 

11^*. Villagers of all castes making merry by lewd dancing, scur- 
rilous singing, forcing absurd costunies and acts on 
others, on afternoon of Holi . 1952, 

118. Dancing in atreets, like more throwing of mud, occurred 

spasmodically on later days of Holi . 1951. Dancer is a 
vagabond, occasional agricultural laborer, of caste B; 
others are of many castes. 



501. Field sown and squared for irrigation, March, 1969. women 
and children in niiddle distance carrying offerings to 
smallpox-controlling Goddess of Leftover Food, repre- 
sented by a stone under tall tree, right, and to Holika, 
goddess of Holl's bCTifire site, off to left. 

503. View toward southwest from fortress, January, 1969. Large 
mud house of Jat (caste B) cultivator is at top of hill, 
left foreground I small mud houses of Sweepers (caste x) 
are at bottom of hill, centeri brick bam of Brahman 
(caste A) cultivatore are at far left, belowi green fields 
of Brahmans^ Muslims (Q) , and Baghele (I) cultivators lie 
beyond. 

50S. "Persian wheel" machinery (installed ca. 195a) being used 
for raising well water by a prosperous Baghele Goatherd 
(caste I) cultivator in February, 1969, (Owner's barn 
is in No. 5««l) - 



i. State government-built, large-bore electrical tubewell for 
^^'^i^ation, in service since 1956. Seen in March, 1969. 
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508. Housing of a tubewell built in 1968, owned toy a cultivating, 

landed fainlly of lea therworker caste, U.A.b. The young ' 
man, elder son of the family, has eight years of schooi- 
mg, is a full-tiine farmer, (The family » a experience is 
discussed in Marriott, "New Farmers in an Old Village" 
in Singer, ed,, forthcoming). 

509. Inside the tubewell (same as in No, 508), the eieetrical 

switchboard is marked "Danger," carries pictures of Hindu 
god Vishnu. and of All-India Scheduled Castes Federation 
foiinder, B. E. Ambedkar, whose political leadership was 
followed by most Leather workers of Aligarh district, 

510. High school atudent of Jat caste (rank B) , son o£ a small 

owner-cultivator, examines the water-time account book 
of a tubewell owned by a wealthy Brahman field-neighbor 
whose water he is airecting to one of his father's two 
fields in February, 1969, Tool in background is a mat- 
tock. 

511. Baghele Thakur, formerly Goatherd (rank I) cultivator, sole 

heir of the family owning the well in No, 505 and the 
barn and cattle in No. S4<|, guides water with a mattock 
to his fields of wheat. Ho has done some high school, is 
a full-time farmer and moneylender, 

513. 1969 ruins of the mud and brick house in the fortress 

(shown in 1,952 eondltion in No. 11) owned by ex* landlord 
B.A.A. of Jat caste, who moved out in 1962 to live as 
a cultivator in a small brick house at his tubewell 
and orchard in the fields. 

516. B.D.B., a Jat (caste B) ex- landlord, bought land and moved 

to Kishan Garhi with his elder brother in 1952- He led 
the village in using chemical fertilizer (1952) , improved 
wheat seed (1957) , and many other new crops and prac- 
tices. He was elected Chairman (Pradhan) of the villag« 
council in 1960 and re-elected in 1963, with support from 
a coalition of Jats, Muslims, and many landless persons 
of low castes against an incumbent party led and" mainly 
favored by the Brahnian cultivators. 

517. some members of the 15-member village council, seated with ' 

B.D.B. on his verandah in 1969, Left to right are an 
artasan of Cottoncarder caste (N) , another Jat culti- 
vator, B.D.B., and B.D.B.»s elder brother. The council 
has used its income from selling landlord "common" fields 
and tax revenuea to build some paved wells and laneB, and 
part of a brick school house. 

518. Collacting subscriptions for repairing and eietending the 

village school building are council chairman B.D.b. and 
his Muslim cultivator ally (left). Cooperating with them 
are two opposition leaders, both Brahmans, at center a 

rn?^ flour mill owner (also pictured in No. 541) and at right- 

hKJC a cultivator. 



520. A Brahman teacher of elementary school shows the ghare of 

his new, improved steel plow, obtained in 1968 from the 
nearby National Extension Service Block store through 
the Village Level Worker. 

521. Same as No, 520: preparing for sowing of a summer crop; the 

plow in action in March, 1969, in a field of clay soil. 

525. A new tractor of 1969 negotiates a ndrrow intersection of 

a lane of mud barns and houses owned mostly by Brahman 
cultivators. 

526. Cultivator attachment , cor a tractor can do some of the heavy 

work that bullock-p\aied plows used to do, but bullocke 
are still needed for intercultivation, sowing, etc. 

527. The villageia second tractor, an Escorts, was assembled in 

a Polish-aided factory at Nilokheri, purchased in 1969 
with the help of government credit by a substantial cul- 
tivator of Brahman caste (who is also pictured in No. a, 
5), The tractor was mainly used for pumping water in 
1969. {A celebration of its arrival is in No. 589), 

528. The tractor-owner and his son learn from the driver who 

delivered the machine (a cousin) how to service the 
tractor. 

529. Harvesting of field peas in March, 1969, by a heterogeneous 

team of workers (caates H, tJ) employed by a large culti- 
vator of Kachi (Vegetable Gardener) caste (rank H) who 
is in the foreground. 

531. Distribution of daily wages in kind to wheat-harvest hands 

in March, 1969. Employer is a wealthy BagheleThakur 
(rank ij cultivator | receiving employee is a Waterman- 
caste worker (rank J) who has been largely displaced 
from his previous water-carrying work (No. 63) by wells, 
handpumps (No. 562) and altered women* s roles. Other 
workers here are mostly Fakir Devotees (rank Q) . 

532, Olpad threshing machine in action, March, 196 9, pulled by 

a single bullock of Baghele employer in No. 531. Laborers 
at right, of leatherworker caste (rank U) , rest, but are 
generally rather fully employed, despite labor-saving 
machinery. 

53*», Harvesting potatoes, March, 1969, done by a crew mainly of - 
castea p and tJ, for a Brahman cultivating owner, 

535- Qarden crops increasingly grown with reliable irrigation 
include castor bean (right) and turnip (left). 

536, Garden cropa like turnip, carroty and sweet p 

much weediiig and cultivating^^ b^^ ^ - 

iv>ij / Brahman owner cleans and chops improved crdp of huge^^c^ 

rots for feeding to_llvestool.,,f.,rily. ;ln^^^^^ - _ 
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seed was ototained from a source 50 miles distant* 

538, Garden at new teniple^ 1969^ half the land of a small Owner 

and part-time laborer of Leatherworker caste (see No, 
12^ 539). Crops include banana^ papaya^ cabbage^ and 
spiees^ all for sale^ and marigolds for the gods of the 
temple^ 

539. Leatherworker (rank U) owner of garden in No. 538 sells cut 

papaya fruit in 1969 at the door of a Barber (rank K) 
against the older (1:^52) convention that high castes will 
accept only whole^ unprocessed foodstuffs from very low 
castes. 

5a 0* Teiiipprary factory for making crude sugar (gur) from sugar- 
cane grown by B,D.B. and his brother (pictured in No. 
516-518). canes are crushed in bullock-^operated iron 
press ^ then used for fire to boll down the juice into 
thick molassea that can be cooled and shaped into flve^ 
pound cakes. Sugar-making specialist and fireman are 
both of Khatik caste. 

5a 1. A mill for grinding grain into flour ^ powered by belts from 
the electrical motor of the first privately owned tube- 
well (built in 1961), that of two landless Brahmans once 
trained to be domestic priests. Their mill and tube- 
well building are shown in No, 615-616. Here one of the 
Brahman owners (who also appears in Ho* 518) grinds grain 
for a Leatherwor!:er (formerly ^«Untouchable^^) customer. 

5a2. Daughter-in-law and mother-in-law preparing food for a 
Brahman ' cultivating family ^s feast at the festival 
called "Goddess Ninth" IDevi Naumi) in March, 1969. 
(Head of family is also in No. 5^5, S9a) , 

sag* Glass and brass dishes ready for serving from the same kitchen 
as in No. 5a2. 

No. 5a2. (Cf. clay dishes in No. 43). 

5tta* Animals tied at feeding troughs outside the new brick barn 
and residence of a wealthy Baqhele cultivator (owner of 
"Persian wheel" in No. 50S) , 1969. 

sas. Disease-killed buffalo and mourning owner— a cultivator of 
Brahman caste (storyteller off No. 594) ^^in 1969. 

546. A wealthy Brahman cultivator proudly shows a good team of 

bullocks in front of his brick men«s housej 1969. 

547, Children of landless Potter families in 1969 find grass 

to cut for feeding to their animals on roadsides and 
Irrigation channels, here between fields of anise and 
rice. 

po9p"549. Bullock-powered fodder-chopping machinery installed in 1S69 
E^La ' Baghele family will save many hours of later daily. 
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550. A rotary chopper^ originally intended for hand cranking^ is 

here worked fcy belt attached to an electrical tubewell 
motor. The operator is a non*literate Leatherworker ser* 
vant of the tubewell owner ^ ex^landlord B,A,A. 

551. women of Leatherworker caste return from harvest work in 

Klshan Garhi to their own nearby village. Ram Nagla, 
following an irrigation channel and carrying their earn-^ 
ings. 

552. A ghee (clarified butter) ^trader collects his product from 

the council chairman's house^ one of the two-thirds of 
all households that in 1969 own buffalo cows. He is of 
Merchant caste (rank C) , has his shop in the next vil- 
lage^ Ram Nagla, 

553. A Potter loads a donkey with clay and a Fakir (caste Q) 

laborer carries home a headload of turnips^ 1969« 

55a. A cultivator of Brahman caste in February, 196 9 drives his 
bullock cart from the village to one of his outlying 
fields carrying a load of sugarcane. 

555. A party of affinal relatives leaves Kishan Garhi, fetching 
their inarried sister back to her original home from her 
place of marriage in a local Jat cultivator's household. 
They travel two persons to a bicycle. 

556« A locally resident aluminxim utensil trader of Fakir Devotee 
caste (rank Q) circulates in villages by bicycle to sell 
his wares, February, 1969- 

557^ A village shop of middling size belonging to a trader of 

Jogi Devotee caste, located in the Carpenters* neighbor- 
hood, 1969, 



559* A weaver of carpets, bed-^rugs, blankets, and suiting material 
from locally grown and hand-spun cotton yarn can earn from 
two to three times the daily wage of an agricultural worker 
in 1969. He is of IMslim Manihar caste (rank R) . 

Itinerant religious mendicant of Jogi Devotee caste (rank F) 
sings for alms a Hindu devoticnai song, accompanying him- 
self on a small double*headed drum symbolic of the god 
Siva, He site at the door of the council chairman's house^ 
and a neighbor, a long-haired, horse taxi-driving Barber^ 
listens. 

sen A Hindu holy man ( sadhu) ^ retired from Brahman householding to 
a life of philosophic contemplation and mendicancy, visits 
prosperous villagers in guest for, alms. He and two 
others are fed and quartered in a religious shelter 
Cdharamsala!f built by one Brahman cultivator (whOf with 
his own residence. No* 567, appears in No* 5681 . 

ERJC S2, A Brahman ciiltivator and tubewell owner cultivates the 
^—^ higher Hindu life at his new brick residence by the fine 
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brass fittings of his new handpuinpip the brass water pail# 
and the formal etructure for his sweet basil tree ( tulsi ) , 
representative of the god Krishna. 

564. Brick house under construction for a Potter who is also a 
small-scale cultivator. He hires an expert builder of 
Leatherworker caste ^ and insists on very elaborate orna- 
mental interior brick work^ taut hauls his own brick on 
donkeys^ and does sane of the cement work himself. 

565. New but empty Mughal- style brick house of a wealthy Baghele 
cultivator^ a showplace located in a Brahman neighbor-- 
hood. The house is not yet inhabited in February^ 1969^ 
since the family prefers to stay in their mud barn near 
their fields^ where most other Bagheles reside. 

566. View^ 1969^ to southeast from east tower of the village for- 
tress^ looking over the brick facade of a Barber's (in 
No. 560) mud house^ center. The new brick men's parlour 
of the council chairman, B.D.B, (in No* 516) is at the 
right, and that of a wealthy Baghele cultivator and 
money-lender is at the left. 

567. Tiled brick--and- concrete facade of a wealthy, childless 
Brahman cultivator's house, built in 1969 by skilled 
masons of Leatherworker caste. Large entrance at left 
has a steel gate. {Owner of saine building appears in 
No. 90, 568^ 607) . 

568. Interior of same building as in No. 567. Owner is seated in 
a wicker chair, one of 30 such in the village. Compare 
single chair of 1952 in No. 12. 

569. Rooftop view of same building as in No. 69, but in 1969* 
Thatch and mud cover rebuilt roof of stone slabs, steel 
beams, and concrete. 

570. Painting for fast of "Pitcher Fourth" done in 1968 by women 
of a well-to^do Carpenter's household, whose other mem- 
bers are pictured in No« 575^ 588^ 

571. Potter-caste couple of average economic position in their 
mud house, decorated by the wife, 1969. 

572. Tailor working in 1969 at his sewing machine in the family 
courtyard. The kitchen screen, behind him, was decorated 
in bas-relief by his mother, and was painted by his 
school-^age children. 

573* Cupboard in the mud front room of a Jat trader and small- 
scale cultivator, loaded with personal books, lamps, 
medicines, cosmetics, prints are of Hindu gods. 1969. 

57tt. Brahnian joint family of A.G.C, {whose policies are examined 

in Marriott, "New Farmers in an Old Village," singer, ed, , 
Yr forthcoming) , bus conductor and expert cultivator, who stands 

at right. Seated alder brother is household head,, bus dis- 
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patcher, and c/wner*manager of two tuhewella. Third 
brother^ standing at left, is electrical lineman, visits 
with wife and children from residence in next district. 
Fourth brother is renegade, unmarried, resident but ab- 
sent. Brick wall behind is to accomodate fuse box, ••tem- 
porary" electrical illumination of house otherwise etill 
of mud in February, 1969. (See also No. 58*1). 

575. Carpenter-caste joint household members gathered around elderly 

•ather. Son at left travels weekly to factory work, 
seven miles distant. Son at right (also in No. 588) trav- 
els daily to eleinentary school teaching job. Mother and 
sons' wives, children remain tOj^ether. (Painting in No. 
570) , 

576. Farewell salutations on the path of exit take place between 

fathers of bride and groom, conclude nuptial rites (1969) 
for a girl of Kishan Garhi in Jogi Devotee easte. Girl's 
family's hereditary Barber (taller man) serves as inter- 
mediary, expert on protocol, (He is boy feeding Brah- 
mans in 'j952. Ho, 88). 

577. "Bed ritual" at the wedding of a girl of a family of average 

means in the local Washerman caste group. in this scene, 
groom is worshipped by bride's relativee. 1969. 



578. 



Bride seated at foot of bed in same ritual as in No. 577. 
1969, 



579. Recently married couple of 1969, tne bride arrived to stay 

for the first time in her husband's village, Kishan Garhi. 
They are of Kachl caste, and he is of a well-to-do culti- 
vating famiiy, a-he bride shows respect toward her hus- 
band by hiding her face, and similarly hides from the 
photographer, who would be classed as a husband* s elder 
brother or father-in-law, 

580. The same bride as in Mo, 579 ehawlng her face to the camera 

aftnr her husband has stepped out of the vicinity. Jewelry 
and sari are gifts of groom's family to bride. 

581. Daughter of B.A.Ji,, ex-landlord of Jat caste, poses for por- 

trait in har father's mango orchard while on a three-month 
visit to Kishan Garhi in 1969. she ordinarily lives with 
husband and children in hie more sophiaticated village 
70 miles to the north. She counts the photographer as her 
brother, hence need not hide her face for propriety's sake, 
but her bare head and provocative manner toward many men 
arouse disapproval, 

582* Dance (of phag style, typical of Holi festival) with phallic 
gestures by hands and jerking of hips, done with drum 
accompaniment at a woinen's gathering in a Jat ex -landlord's 
house by 60-year old wife, of a laborer of Muslim Fakir De- 
r:jnr yo^tee caste. She receives gifts of food in return for 

£|vjL her spirited and expert, but amateur performances. 
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ssa. Dancing (of bhandi, a seductive, feininine style) and singing 
at women's afternoon party celebrating hostess* family 
members' pilgriniage to Goddess of Nagarkot. Women are 
mostly of Brahman, Jat, Maithil Carpenter, Barher castes 
(ranks A, B, i, K) . Dish of grain is held by nostees 
over the head of each dancer to avoid her attracting evil 
eye, which may be present in unconsciously envious glances, 

584. Music in the house of Brahman cultivator and bus conductor 

A.G.C, (family in No. 57a) , with dancing by his youngest 
sister, who is to be married the following month, in 
April p 1969, Her dance is copied from a movie act that 
she has seen and narratefl the story of a girl on a train 
getting her ticket punched, 

585, High school and junior college students of Sweeper (X, right 

and left foreground). Washerman (V, center foreground), 
and Brahman castes (A, approaching from rear) return to 
Kiahan Garhi daily froin schools six miles distant. Wash- 
erman student looks downward to avoid evil eye. 

586. Boys of cultivating families of Baghele caste on their way 

to elementary school in the village, wearing goggles while 
pretending to be aviators, astronauts. 

587, Graduate student with master's degree in chemistry, hopes 

for Ph.D. study „ He is here to attend a funtral feapt in 
another family of his Brahman kin group, is same as boy 
eating in No, 88, His elder brother, with elementary 
schooling only, is largest cultivator - in village, thus 
able ti finance younger brother's higher education. 



588, Elementary school teacher, son of local artisan of Maithil 

Carpenter caste Csee Ko. 575),, acts out his caste's claim 
to Brahmanhood by performance each morning of crepuscular 
(sandhya) ritual in Vedio Sanskrit language. This ritual 
IS otherwise known in the village only to the few sanadhya 
Irahmans who are trained as priests, 

5S9. Fire sacrifice (horn) concluding Satva Karavan worship to 

inaugurate the tractor shown in Mo. 525, 527-528. Priest 
Sits at lefti then father, then son of tractor o%mer, who 
is at right. 

590. Elementary school teacher, son of a large cultivator of Kachi 

Vegetable Gardener caste, reads Sanskrit text of Devi 
Mahatmya and worships goddess in his personal shrine~every 
morning before cycling to school. 1969, 

591. A temple Siva built about 1960 through the bequest of a 

cultivator of Brahman caste, siva here receives a visit 
from the god Gopalji Maharaj (Krishna) , who travels in a 
palanquin from his temple owned by Jat ex-landlord B.A.A. 
On his own annual processional day, started about 1962, 
O . Gopalji visits all five other local temples. 



of Kachi cultivating family which owns this Siva 



temple have brought Ganges river water on foot^ They have 
come aO miles without resting for the annual festival 
of Mv Ratrl , 

A scene from a two-day musical performance of episodes from 
the popular biography of Lord Krishna (gas Lila) in Kishan 
Garhi by a prof eseional , all-^male troupe from Mathura City^ 
The performance in 1969 was another act in the festival of 
the local temple of Gopalji Maharaj whose procession is 
pictured in No, 591, 

An amateur raconteur^ a local cultivator of Brahman caste 
(also in No. SaS) ^ entertains informally with a comical 
story about a goat, 1969* 

Musical melodrania (jvan^) peformed by a travelling company 
of Jat caste in neighboring village^ 1969, The play 
is "Pur an Mai," 

Classical music lovers in concert at B.A^A.'s house during 
the Hpll festival of ^969 include membera present in 
19S2 (No. 96) and others of castes T, U* 

some local Muslim Fakir Devotees^ plus Muslim outsiders^ 

about 1968 formed a new dancing group copying certain ur* 
ban styles and bearing the title "Gem Band." It is much in 
demand for entertainment at feasts, weddings, (More in 
NO, 598). 

Dancers of No* 597 are males in female clothing. 

Diners at the i^OOO-guest funeral feast in 1969 of the aged 
grandmother of a well-to^do cultivating Brahman family-, 
Persons of various higher half of castes are mixed in seat^ 
ing. 

Inner vermidah at saine feast as in No. 599. There is no dif- 
ference in caste composition of diners in inner or outer 
parts of verandah feasting platform. 

Persons of the lowest two castes**Bhangl Sweepers and Kan jar 
Hunters-^are still in 1969 seated below the platform^ in 
the street^ or in a separate row area from other diners. 

Boys of Sweeper caste herd pigs near a pond so that the 
animals can eat the human feces deposited on the banks 
each morning by villagers who like then to clean themselves 
with pond water. 

Wife of a Syeeper cast« scavenger was found visiting in 
outer court of Tailor house, she is acknowledgea to be 
the most beautiful wife in the village. 

Minimally trainea physician of Khatik caste (rank P) from a 
neighboring village emerges from house call on a Brahman 
family. Injections of penicillin ar€ one of his most-iised 
treatments in 1969. . = 
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607* In front of the house of a Cottoncarder (casta N) who also 

repairs bieyclee^ tw Brahnian cultivators are seated on a 
cot^ while one level of the platform ie the simultaneous 
Bitting place of men of castes and both landed 

and landless* 

609. Boye throwing mud and dust on each other and oh elder (pho^ 
tographer) at Holi ^ 1969* 

610^ Wife of Kachi caste pours colored water on her husband's 

brother's daughter's husband^ who is a guest at her house 
shortly before Holi * 1969, 

611. Boys of Jat eultivator families rub each other's faces with 
color on Ho J. ^ 1969, 

612* A Brahman wife stalks the lane with a heavy sticky looking 

for husbands (men of the village) to beat^ at Holi * 1969, 

613* While Brahman wives attack^ husbands and toys scatter in 

confusion, A few stands trying to guard their shins by 
planting their own sticks on the ground, Holi * 1969, 

61 A gathering of Brahman cultivators at the neighborhood Siva 
temple for conversation and card-playing^ March^ 1969, 

615, Formal Holl game at the flour mill, 1969, Husbands' teaih 

encircles wives' team, tries to seize sugar cake without 
being beaten by wives. (Continued in Ko* 616'617) * 

616* Continuation of Holi game of Mo, 615, 1969, 

617. Riot at end of Holl game, 1969, Wives dueling with husbands 

ad lib* 

618. Dancing (in Bhag and bi iandi styles) at flour mill on evening 

Hgli * 1969, by wives, husbands, and boys, of castas A, 
J, K, P, and U. 
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fUBLISHED MATERIALS TO CONS ULT 

Dube, Shyama Charan 

1358 India's Changing Vlllacres I Human ya c-bors in Com - 

munitv Development. Ithacar Cornell University 
Press. 

Soma initial difficulties of stimulating 
technological change in a district not far 
from Kishan Garhi village, by means of a gov- 
ernmental rural extension project, 

Marriott, ^3cKim 

1952a "Technological Change in Overdeveloped Rural 

■ Areas . " Economic Development and Cultural 
fiHaaas, vol, l, pp. 261-272. {Republished^ 
In Lyle W, Shannon, ed. , tJnderdeveloped 
Areas. N.Y.s Harper, 1957. In Alvin W. 
Gouldner and Helen P, Gouldner, eds.. M odem 
sociology t_A n In troduction to the Study of 
Human Interaction, pp. 625-630. N.Y.s Har- 
court Brace 6 World, 1963). 

Describes the subsistence problems of 
Kishan Garhi and the attitudes of villagers 
as they appeared before the recent wave of 
innovation, 

1952b "Social Structure and Change in a U.P, Vil- 

lage." Economic Weeitly, Vol. «, pp. 869- 
874. Bombay. (Also in M. N. Srinivas, ed., 
India's Villages, pp. 106-21, 2d ed. Lon- 
don: Asia Publishing Houae^ 1960) , 

Institutions of Kishan Garhi under the 
social and political stresses of the 19^*0 »s 
and following Indian independence. 

1955 "Little Comniunlties in an Indigenous Civi- 

lization," In McKim Marriott, ed.. Village 
Jndiaj^StHdlgs^in^the Little Ccnimunitv, pp. 171- 
222. Chicago! University of Chicago Press, 
(Eepabliahed as Phoenix paperback P328, University 
of Chicago Ereea, T968) . 

The social institutions and religious 
culture of Kiahan Garhi seen in histori- 
cal reciprocifcy with the larger society. 

1966 "The reast of Love." m Milton singer, 

ed- r Mi Bhnai Myths, Rites, and Att itud es, 
pp. 2P0-212. Honolulus last-west Center 
Press. (Book republished as PhoenlK paperback 
P329, Univarsity of Chicago Press, 1968. Arti- 
cle republisheds in Thomas R. Metcalf, ed.. 
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Modern Indiai interpretive fn-hh^^n^Yf PP- 22- 
32m Londoni Macmillan, 1971)* 

Personal confrontation with and analysis 
of the Holi featival and other eeremonies 
in Kighan Garhi during 19S1-S2, 

1968 "Caste Ranking and Food Transactions i A 

Matrix Analysis," in Bernard s, Cohn 
and Milton Singer^ eds* , Structure and 
Change in Indj ,an gociety^ pp. 133*171^ 
Chicagoi Aldine, 

Interactions of the castes in 1951- 

52 and the case of the climbing Bagheles^ 

former goatherds, 

forth- "New Farmers in an Old Village," in Milton 

coming Singair ^ ed, , Intrepreneurshlp and the 

ernlEatio n of Oooup at j^g nal Cul tures in amith 
Asia, Durhami Diike University Press. 

Six cultivators foll^ed through the 
generation of change, 1952-69. 

Mayer^ Albert^ with the assistance of McKim Marriott and Richard 

L» Park 

1358 Pilot Pr olect. Indiag T he St grv of Rural Deve^ ^ 

opment at Etawah^ Uttar Prades h^ Berkeley • Uni- 
versity of California Press, 

Agricultural and other innovations in 
1952*56 seen from planners' points of view in 
a district close to Kishan Garhi village. 

Smith, Ashwani, and A jay Tankha 

1972 "Agrarian Transition and the Differentiation of 

the Peasantryi A Study of a Hest U.P^ Village*" 
iconomic an d Political weokly, vol. 7, pp. 707- 
723. 

Marxian economists' analysis of contrasts be- 
tween richer and poorer villagers in Kishan 
Qarhi in 1970, 

Wiser, Charlotte Viall, and William H. 

IJSJ, Behind Mud ^alls. l9^0^iQfin. lerkeley- University 

1972 of California Press. 

A conservative village with many Brahman 
cultivators, like Kishan Garhi, seen by 
missionary social workers across 30 years. 
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